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PREFACE 



Evaluatcon connotes cold, hard data. Yet affective results 
are equally important, but cannot always be measured. Therefore, 
this report, though leaning more heavily on the objective side, 
win recognize feelings, observable behavior and any other 
concomitant benefits from the Elementary Counseling Program. 

Rather than attempt the usual formal preface, the writer 
believed that it would be far more effective to illustrate the 
affect of the program by inserting the contents of a personal 
card received by a counselor from a student at the conclusion 
of the year. The choice of the message as well as the student’s 
comments reflect some of the progress of the counseling program. 

JUST BELIEVE! 

You can be what you want to be 
And do what you want to do. 

There’s nothing that’s too difficult 
Or impossible for you! 

The stars are Just a step away 
And the goals you would achieve 

Are at your very fingertips, 

If you will just believe! 

Jon Gilbert 



"To Mr. Chamley, 

Thank you for talking to me when I needed to talk. 
It helped alot. I, I wish I could tell you what it 
meant to me but I can’t. Right now while I’m writing 
this I am almost crying but I don’t kn^ why. I 
guess because I, toh, I don't know. I just v;ant you to 
know I appreciate you helping me. 

Well, I have to go now so I guess this is good-by. 
Thank you for everything. 

Sincerely, 

Helen" 



PREFACE - continued 



The writing of this report was no simple matter. Each 
counselor assisted by preparing a rough draft of a section. 

To establish continuity and a consistent flow, the writer 
attempted to put these parts together in the form of a completed 
report. Therefore, the writer is indebted toi Ken Born, John 
Chamley, Dale Davis, Ralph McBride, and Don Tobin for their 
technical reporting. The above-mentioned were most helpful 
in proof-reading the final draft. 

Teachers, parents, and students played an important role by 
responding to the several instruments that were used in the 
study. The writer was most impressed by the sincerity of each 
of the respondents in cooperating in the study. 

Last, the writer wishes to acknowledge the patience and 
counsel rendered by Mrs Margie Shupp and Mrs. Laurie Muirhead, 
school district secretaries, for the typing and proof-reading 
of the manuscript. 

Richard Usitalo 
Project Director 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AMD OVERVIEW 

In many ways Olymgia is a typical, small American town. 

The economy depends primarily on the presence of the state 
capitol, which tends to restrict the variety of employment 
opportunities. 

V/i I Ham Winlock Miller, Olympiads only high school, 
faces the same problems which are typical of high schools 
throughout the nation. Dropouts, underachievers, and apathetic 
students are found even though an unusually high percentage of 
the students attend and complete college. Some years ago, 
counselors were added to the high school staff to assist with 
these problems as well as the other facets of counseling. 
Unfortunately, though they were highly successful, the "new" 
figures couldn't completely solve the problems at the high 
school level, this strategy was later analyzed as attacking 
the problem at a point where finding solutions is extremely 
difficult and often impossible. A possible solution ivas to 
Introduce personnel services at the junior high level. 

Counselors for both boys and girls were installed in 
both of the Junior high schools. They proved to be very 
effective, but dropouts, underachievers, and unmotivated young- 
sters remained as problems. Again, the situation was recognized 
as attacking the problem too late. 
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Since remediation had not proven a complete success, preventive 
or assistance at an earlier level seemed to be desirable and 
appropriate. 

After years of assisting and observing the teachers and 
schools struggle with this si tuat ion, Assistant Superintendent 
Haro’c Pottr, learned of the National Defense Education Act 
f i nanc-3’‘'*i PS t i tute in Elementary Guidance and Counseling at 
Arizona Str.te Onrversity in Tempe, Arizona. Thoughtful study 
assured him that the ideals and goals of the Arizona State 
University program were compatible with and In the best interests 
of the Olympia school system. Mr. Potts and the superintendent, 
Dr. Roliand Upton, secured a statement of intent from the Olympia 
School Board assuring that a serious effort would be made one 
year hence to imp’iement a guidance and counseling program in the 
elementary schools. Viith this in mind, Hr. Potts contacted four 
Olympia teachers who had demonstrated a high degree of competence 
and flexibility in the classroom and in dealing v;ith people and 
encouraged them to apply for training in the Arizona State 
University Institute. This they did and were ultimately accepted, 
schooled, graduated, and returned, along with another colleague 
from Arizona State University. Meanwhile, the Olympia staff had 
been studying the role of the elementary counselor and how he 
could be deployed in the school setting. 
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Much of the preventive theory espoused by the Arizona 
Institute is based on the creative thinking of Or. Verne Faust 
who was Director of the Institute. Dr. Faust Is a genius at 
looking beneath tradition and to the source of the situation 
regardiess of the accepted or assumed solutions. Creating 
school environments where a minimum of influences which inhibit 
maximum academic^ physical, and social growth can be eliminated 
was the main thesis underwriting the objectives that Dr. Faust 
used in designing the IS^35-66 National Defense Education Association 
Elementary Guidance and Counseling Institute at Arizona State 
University. 

V/hilc studying in Arizona, the enrol lees from Olympia 
had the advantage of relating technique and theory to a specific 
situation. Each had knowledge of the school district, which 
enabled them to synthesize the training with the district and 
its philosophy. Consequently, many of the broader aspects of 
the Olympia Elementary Counseling program originated in group 
discussions in Tempe, Arizona. These discussions later became 
weekly counselor meetings in Olympia with the Project Director. 

At the outset, the need for a broad communications program 
was apparent. The aims and objectives of the counseling program 
had to be discussed with building principals, building staffs, 
and the community. 
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Tha first ya 3 r*s waster plan (See Figure 1) colled for an 
initial dialogue session with the building principals* Principals 
became more famllar with the skills of the counselor. This session 
was most helpful In Identifying some Initial directions for the 
counseling program. 

The pre-school workshop was selected as an appropriate time 
to introduce the elementary counselor to the professional staff. 

Two chlld-orlented educators, Dr. Ellxabeth Drews of Michigan 
State University and Dr. V/llllam Drummond of George Peabody 
College, presented addresses on the topic of ''A Climate for Learning". 
Their presentations were used as focal points for buzz sessions 
where the counselor served as group facilitator* This portion of 
the program enabled- the teachers to meet a school counselor and 
to observe him In a group setting. 

The initial communication contact with the cohimunity was 
established through the creation of a Steering Committee* Vihlle 
this group was professionally-oriented (allied public service 
agencies), they did provide an effective information dessimination 
vehicle as well as provide appropriate guidance for the implemen- 
tation stage. 

Coordinating meetings were held with the school psychologist, 
speech therapists, nurses, and junior and senior high school 
counselors in an effort to promote a mutual enhancement of roles. 
Communication was also established with various community agencies 
such as Child Study Clinic, Community Mental Health Agency and 
Project Head Start* 
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The second preliminary task was to develop a set of eval- 
uations which could measure one year's progress In the project. 
ThesG Instruments were designed to obtain responses from pupils, 
teachers and parents. 

Once school had started, the major focus was on developing 
the necessary relationships with students and teachers which was 
essential for optimum functioning of the counselors. Informal 
discussions with teachers and children, classroom observation, 
active participation In Informal and formal activities helped 
to establish the counselor as part of the school family. 

Formal presentations were made by members of the counseling 
staff to various service clubs and organizations, such as parent 
teacher associations, educational sororities, etc. Such commu- 
nication had a pyramidal effect. 

Through the secondary counseling department, parent dis- 
cussion groups were formed to Introduce more parents to the 
counseling philosophy through active participation. These 
situations provided the counselor with the opportunity to 
demonstrate the role of a group facilitator. 

Parents were also Informed of the duties and training 
background of the counselor through the use of a brochure (See 
Appendix) distributed at the fall parent-teacher conferences. 
These brochures were also distributed at meetings where the 
counseling program was being explained. 
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Students were counseled Individually or In small groups at 
the request of the student, teacher, parent, principal or counselor. 
The counselor attempted to provide necessary feedback to the 
teachers concerned. 

Near the end of the year, an emphasis was placed on the 
completion of the evaluation process which was planned at the 
beginning of the year. Professional counselor educators In the 
parsons of Dr. Anna Meeks and Dr* Garth J* Blackham were Invited 
to participate. Final evaluation data was collected and assessed. 
Evaluative meetings were held with small groups of faculty members 
for the purpose of future planning and target setting. 




CHAPTER II 



PHILOSOPHICAL BASES FOR ELEMENTARY COUNSELING 

The purpose of this part of the report Is to Illustrate ways 
In which current philosophies In elementary guidance and counsel- 
ing are compatible with the program In Olympia, The two primary 
objectives of Olympia's program are: I) to Improve teacher 

attitudes, and 2) to Improve the child's self-concept. The 
Important and dominant variable that was considered within these 
tvio objectives was the teacher-child relationship Itself, 

Careful consideration has been given to these primary charac- 
teristics In the Olympia Elementary Counseling program: I) preven- 

tative counseling on the elementary level, (Early Identifi cation 
and prevention of learning problems; v 2) guidance as a part of 
the total developmental process for every child. Specifically, 
emphasis was placed on these goals: 

1. Improving the classroom environment for learning; 

2. Adapting the curriculum to the Individual needs 
of children; 

3. Focusing on the teacher-pupil relationship and on 
the dynamics operating within the classroom; 

A, Focusing on Individual learning styles and viewing 
curriculum as a vehicle for dynamic developmental 
ccvowth In the cognitive, affective and psychomotor 
domains; and, 

5. Helping to develop a curriculum that will facilitate 
a healthy self-concept In all children. 
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Much of the philosophy of the Elementary Counseling program 
introduced at Arizona State University can be attributed to Dr. 
Verne Faust, Institute Director, I965"66. The focal point of the 
Elementary Counseling program at A.S.U. was concerned with work* 
in^ :o meet the continuing developmental needs of a1 i children. 

In this sense, the emphasis was upon the developmental process 
and not upon remediation. The hierarchy of role and function of 
the elementary counselor as defined by Dr. Faust was encompassed 
within two levels: 

The First Level : 

Works with groups of teachers. 

V/orks with Individual teachers. 

V/orks with groups of children, 

V/orks with individual children. 

T he Sec on d Level 

Works v/Ith curriculum development. 

Works With administrators. 

V/orks with school personnel specialists. 

Works with parents. 

The elementary counseling program In Olympia does focus on 
all nine areas v*;?: varying degrees of emphasis depending upon 
school environment and readiness. The philosophy of the program 
carries a developmental rather than a remedial orientation. Two 
forces, the sfv:o1 and the home, have a direct Influence on the 
attitude of tie- -earner. Since Individual performance Is often 
effected by teacher-student and student-student relations, the 
initial thrust of the counselor has been focused on Improving 
the environment for learning within the school since the teacher 
establishes the conditions for learning. Individual classroom 
performance Is often affected by teacher-student and peer group 




relations. 
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The. Arizon a State University Elementary Counseling and Guidance Philosophy 



The major premises developed in the philosophy of the In- 
stitute at Arizona State University were: 

1. Developmental experiences can be Improved for 
children, thus enhancing their chances of leading 
effective lives. 

2. Because of the significance of adults In the lives 
of children, changes In developmental experiences 
will Inevitably Involve Introducing new and different 
adults Into the lives of children or changing the 
behavior of the adults already In the child's life. 

3* This program proposed the Introduction of a counselor 
In the elementary school whose purpose Is to effect 
changes In children. 

4. The strategy for counselor function Is based upon 
assumptions concerning: 

a. the nature of positive human experience, 

b. the process by which man learns and de- 
velops from birth to maturity. 

5* The counselor role Includes three major functions: 

1) consultation, 2) counseling, 3) coordination. 

The program of the Elementary Counseling and Guidance In- 
stitute was based on the philosophy that If a new world Is con- 
structed for children, (an elementary school. In which children 
feel free to learn), the organism will function at higher levels 
of efficiency. Positive, efficient Identification will occur 
with appropriate societal members (parents, teachers, principals 
and all adults Involved within the school environment) along with 
self-searching, curious, creative exploration of the world of 
work and politics, so that decision-making Is undertaken effort- 
lessly. V/hole guidance and counseling systems or organizations 
built to assist students In choice or dec! si on-making will be par- 
ticularly unnecessary. 
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r^rlzona State University emphasizes the role of counseUnji 
as a developmental activity* There seems to be a considerable 
agreement that life could and should be made better for elementary 
school children, thereby, warding off some of the problems of 
later life* Everything from mental Illness to unemployment to 
college attrition Is partially traceable to faulty ch11d*rearlng 
practices In the home and to Ineffectural learning clliriatss In 
the school. Excepting the assumption that many of our social 
Ills can be traced to deficient experiences during the develop* 
mental years, attention Is directed to a question different 
from and probably more biased than many raised before: "Vihat can 

we do about !t?" "Kow can ch11dren*s developmental experiences be 
changed so as to provide the groundwork for more effective attitude 
and behavior In adulthood?" 

A primary focus of counseling is to develop an understanding 
of man*s potentialities, to develop an understanding of how man 
learns and develops from birth to maturity, and to develop an 
understanding of how to effect change during the developmental 
stages which will enhance growth. 

The objectives of the program offered at Arizona State 
University differed from current secondary programs In several 
ways. First, the elementary counseling program was more cen- 
tral to what Is traditionally called the curriculum core of th ^ 
school . where the essence of learning occurs* Second, In con- 
trast, the secondary counseling program Is more peripheral, 
more an adjunct to the central stream of the educative process. 
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It focuses on career and further education planning through the 
use of tests and other data sources. Third, the elementary coun- 
selor model presented Is less child-treatment oriented, and Is 
almost exclusively preventive. . In nature . Intervention and treat- 
ment procedures associated with crlsls-orlented programs are but 
a minor working part of this model. Certain kinds of crises sit- 
uations, however, lent themselves to the development of an In- 
service program as Illustrated In Figure 2. (Figure 2 Illustrates 
the possible spillover benefits of a case conference.) Fourth, 
work with parents and community agencies, while a part of the 
training program, was by comparison, of much less significance 
than the central focus on curriculum and the personnel responsible 
for developing, managing and carrying out the curriculum In action. 

An appropriate conclusion for this section of this report 
would be the Inclusion of the joint statement by the Association 
for Counselor Education and Supervision and the American School 
Counselor Association Committee on the role and function of the 
elementary counselor. A number of the various themes discussed In 
this paper are emphasized In the Joint statement. 

The ACES-ASCA Commlttee«s Joint Statement on the Role and Function 
of the Elementary School Counselor 

"V/e believe that guidance for all children is an essential 
component of the total educations! experience in the elementary 
school. V/e recognize the teacher *s many responsibilities in 
the guidance process, but we recognize also the Significant 
complimentary role of personnel in addition to the teacher. 

We believe such additional personnel are essential If the 
elementary school Is to provide the maximum opportunity for 
learning, enabling each child to learn effectively In terms 
of his own particular abilities In hl«f own developmental process. 
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FIGURE 2 

CASE STAFFI;^1G MODEL 
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V/e envision a ‘'counselor" as a member of the staff of 
each elementary school. The "counselor" will have three 
major responsibilities: counsel ing> consultation and 

coordination. He will counsel and consult with individual 
pupils and groups of pupils, with individual teachers and 
groups of teachers, and with individual parevits and groups 
of parents. He will coordinate the resources of the school 
and the community In meeting he needs of the individual 
pupil. The "counselor" will work as a member of the local 
school staff and as a member of the team providing pupil 
personnel services. V/e believe that guidance for all children 
is an essential component of the total educational experience 
in the elementary school. 

By guidance, we mean a continuing process concerned with 
determining and providing for the developmental needs of all 
pupils. This process is carried out through a systematically 
planned program of guidance functions. These guidance functions 
are a vital part of the elementary schools organized effort 
to provide meaningful educational experiences appropriate to 
each child's need and level with development. By "counselor" 
we mean a professional person, educationally oriented, highly 
knowledgeable In the area of child growth and development, 
with a broadly based multi-disciplinary background in the be- 
havioral sciences in a high degree of confidence in human re- 
lations. 

By educationally oriented we mean having a knowledge of the 
elementary school program including curriculum, the learning 
process in school organization. V/e recognize the value of 
teaching experience in the elementary school, but feel that 
the knowledge of the school program In the processes can also 
be gained through a planned program of experiences in the 
school as a part of the counseling prepaoatlon. 

The "counselor" will have three major responsibilities: 
counseling, consultation and coordination. The "counselor" 
will perform a counseling function with pupils as well as 
wilft parents and teachers. The "counselor" will perform a 
consultative function with parents and with other school and 
community personnel. One significant area of consultation in 
the school will be as a participant in the development of 
curriculum in making decisions about the use of curriculum. 

The counselor's point of emphasis will be to include exper- 
iences which win be meaningful to the child and will help him 
develop a realistic self-concept. The more closely an Individ- 
ual can be identified with a particular school the more effec- 
tive he can become in this phase of the consultant's role. 
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The counselor will perform a coordinating function In 
Integrating the resources of the school and the community"* 
Ideas, things, people— to meet the developmental needs of the 
individual child and teacher, and constantly reinforcing the 
Importance of the teacher*chl Id relationship* Many persons 
through many different programs are working In separate ways 
to effect the chlld*s concept of himself* The counselor In 
the school Integrates the many Individual efforts to a mean* 
Ingful pattern* As elementary schools change their organi- 
zation and teaching procedures, this Integrated support for 
the individual pupil will become Increasingly Important* 

The “counselor" must also see himself In the school as an 
Integral part of a total community effort* There will 1*® ® 
need for clearly perceived relationsljilp and definition o»* 
functions in working with community personnel. Strength of 
community resources should be recognized and the efforts of 
the community should be closely related to^those of the school* 
V/e see the counselor with other personnel in the school and 
community as colleagues willing to explore together new ways 
of achieving mutual goals with children*" 



Other Elementary Counseling Training Programs, 

Oregon State. University of Pittsburgh and Universi ty of Miami 

The preventive early Intervention or early Identification 
of learning problems In the schools Is a current theme of element* 
tary school counseling* The elementary counsel Ingrphi losophles . 
of Oregon State University, the University 'of Pittsburgh, and the 
Uriiversl ty*’of 'Miami are. extensions of the counseling philosophy 
that Dr* Faust Initially developed at Arizona State University 
in 1965. Their statements of philosophy would bo a reiteration 
of Dr. Fau3t*9 basic premises on what an Elementary Counseling 
Program should entail* 
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University of illlnoU 

Although Or. Herle Ohisen, Director of the University of 
Illinois Elementary Guidance and Counseling Institute, does not 
express a specific philosophy on elementary counseling, his per- 
ceptions of the teacher's ce • ibutlons Infer that he also sees 
a primary value In the relationship between the teacher and the 
child In the classroom. He recognizes the Importance of teachlrj 
subject matter, but he also knows that having children memorize 
facts and practice basic skills Is not sufficient, He tries to 
excite children about learning by exhibiting Interest In Intel- 
lectual activities, by creating challenging questions, by having 
them Inquire about unknown facts, by helping them learn to chal- 
lenge others and evaluate other Ideas as well as their own, and 
by helping them locate and use Information in making decisions. 
Besides Increasing their desire to learn, he tries to Improve 
their ability to educate themselves. He also tries to understand 
his pupils; to help them understand and accept themselves, and 
what they have a right to expect from themselves; to help them 
understand, accept, and work with Important others such as class 
mates, parents, and teachers; and to help them discover and develop 
special Interests, abilities, and aptitudes. He Is Interested In 
his pupils as individuals. He Is able to convey to them that he 
Is Interested in them. He Is aware that what children learn Is a 
function of their needs, community and family background, previous 
educational experiences, and the atmosphere within the classroom 
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as well as their learning potential. He recognizes that he must 
be concerned about the affective and cognitive aspects of learning. 

The elementary school counselor should be expected to help 
teachers to further the social., emotional, and Intellectual de- 
velopment of their pupils, to better understand their pupils, 
to discover and attempt to remove blocks to learning, to make 
effective use of such school specialists as the psychologist, 
social worker, remedial teacher, and speech therapist, and to 
refer certain pupils and parents to community agencies for further 

diagnosis and treatment. 

In fulfilling these functions, the elementary counselor con- 
sults with teachers, counsels children, and counsels parents con- 
cerning their children's school adjustment problems. Since he Is 
primarily concerned with normal children and the prevention of 
serious school adjustment problems, he does short-term counseling, 
tries to help teachers discover problems early, and tries to help 
them Improve on the learning atmosphere within the classroom. 

The counselor must have a clear picture of the elementary 
school environment and how It effect s the relationship betwe^ 
the child and the teacher In the learning process. Dr. Ohlsen 
sees the role of the counselor as shifting from one who attacks 



grave emotional disorders to one who Is concerned witth every 
child In the elementary school. His function Is to work In a 
preventJve manner In an effort to dissipate the crippling 
effects to children In the learning environ of the school. 
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Hence, the goals of the teacher and the counselor are the same— 
to facilitate the maximum cognitive and affective development of 
each and every child within the school environment* 

Portland State 

The Portland State elementary counseling philosophy deals 
with the theory of direct confrontation. A better explanation 
of the philosophy goes along the lines of restructuring the 
learning situation^ In other words, Its purpose Is, to the 
child who is experiencing a learning problem, to develop a new 
coping style to solve his learning problems. The Institute at 
Portland State attacks certain systems that exist within the 
chlld*s life. The family as a system, the school as a system, 
peer relationships as a system are a few examples. 

The philosophy behind the system's approach of developing 
a new coping style Is best Illustrated in the following situation. 
If a child Is experiencing difffcultles within the school enylr* 
onment, which Is considered one of the child's systems., the 
counselor or people having a direct affect on the.child will 
attack this one unique system^ Emphasis Is on relationships within 
the school envlronraent— the teacher-pupil relationship, and the 
coping style that the child displays In the classroom. The 
strategy Involves attacking this one system and restructuring 
the system that the child seems to be experiencing difficulty with. 
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University Rochester 

The central aim of elementary school guidance at the Institute 
at the Univerilty of Rochester Is to enhance and Improve the learn- 
ing environment of the school to the end that each pupil has an 
opportunity to redlze his potential and grow to the best of his 
ability. In working toward this goal, the elementary school 
guidance specialist or guidance counselor, relates to barlous 
members of the school staff, pupils and parents, providing assis- 
tance which will utilize, In the Interest of the child, the resources 
available In the home, school and community. The objectives of the 
Institute at the University of Rochester are to prepare guidance 
personnel who: I) have knowledge and understanding of the teacher- 

child learning process and the relationship Involved; 2) can In- 
terpret the school and classroom environment, and understand the 
relationships within the classroom; 3) understand learning vari- 
ance among children; 4) can Identify and create selected learning 
episodes which will provide effective, individualized Instruction; 

5) can assist In the understanding of those dimensions of child- 
ren's experiences not readily observable In the classroom; 6) can 
provide knowledge of new educational media and community resources; 
7) can assist In the utilization of these resources for the benefit 
of the child with emphasis on the Importance of process In the curr- 
iculum; and, 8) know how to use their understanding of self, others, 
and environmental situations that create a positive, effective re- 
lationship with others. 
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Summary 

The general goal of the Olympia Elementary Guidance and 
Counseling program Is to develop the role of a behavioral-science 
oriented professional whose purpose Is to effect desired changes 
In children through Individualizing Instruction, and removing 
barriers which Inhibit maximum learning efficiency. These goals 
are compatible with those of other elementary counseling programs 
and other counseling training Institutions. 
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CHAPTER III 



IHPI.EHENTAT10H •“ A YEAR IN RETROSPECT 



No formula Is available to Implement a new program Into a 



district. Much of the strategy employed has to be formulated 
after assessing the environment of the organltatibn. In the 
case of the elementary coun; ,ilng program, this entailed a care- 
ful analysis of the community, the school district, the building, 
the principal, the helping professionals, the allied agencies, the 

teacher • the student* and the parent# 

Admittedly, the program had Its shortcomings. Many problems. 

however, were prevented through the use of a broad communication 



system as well as weekly strategy sessions. 

This chapter will appear to be unusual because of Its frag- 
mentary approach. Hopefully, the reader will overlook this lack 
of continuity and find some Ideas that otherwise might not appear. 

Some of the aspects worthy of Inclusion In a report such as 
this are: the activities of the counselors; the structure and 

purpose of the Steering Committee; the activities of the staff 
counselor(sIngle building assignment); the activities of the 
Itinerant counselor (multiple-building assignment); and, the 
effect of the school climate on the style of the counselor. 



of the Counselors 

Counseling In the elementary school was Introducted In 
Olympia on a full-exposure basis. Many Innovations or changes 
In program are Introduced on a small-scale (pllot)so that problems 
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can be resolved before the Innovation Is fully Implemented* 

Because of this, the operational plan called for webkiy 
meetings to discuss long and short-range goals, handle feedback 
and, In some cases, conduct simulated staffing sessions* In this 
m-:5nne.r, the counselor, depending on this ov^n school building 
climate, was able to “test out'* some of his Ideas before he be- 
came engaged at th.e firing line* 

Rather than attempt to describe the activities of the group, 
a list of meetings has been Included In the AppendlK. Though 
the nature of the meeting Is not cited, the participants at the 
meeting may give the reader adequate perspective as to Its purpose. 
Initially, the group was concerned about developing a research 
design and collecting necessary data* At the same time, the group 
was discussing methods of developing working relationships In the 
school buildings as well as with allied professionals* 

Following this Initial thrust, the group saw the need for 
defining the counselor role to the genera! public. A brochure 
(See Appendix) was prepared for use as a “hand out" at the fall 
parent-teacher conferences* 

The group discussed the possibility of adding dimensions to 
the counseling program* For example, the value of sensitivity 
training for administrators was discussed at length* A proposal 
was developed for such a project* The Elementary Counseling Project 
Director met with each of the individual building principals to 
discuss the merits of training In Interpersonal re;?atIonshIps. 
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Thoi!9»! th!s particular project remains on the “drawing board", 
recoon'tt^cn cf the Importance of human relations training has 



been helpful. 

At the same time, the group helped to develop a proposal for 
suriirr.jr strcly In the are.- of human growth and development. C!4m- 
ulotlve folders were found to be deficient In terms of meaningful 
test data and behavioral anecdotes. A proposal was prepared and 
subsequently approved to study "Systematic and Sequential Evalu- 
ation for Individualizing Instruction", This project w<a3 Included 
es £n addendum to the application for a Continuation Grant on the 



Title 111 project. 

Near the end of the year, the group became Involved In the 
evaluation aspect of the project. Though Drs. Meeks and Blackham 
were retained as professional evaluators, the spillover benefit 
of their visits had a significant Impact on the group In terms of 

defining short and iong-range goals. 

It was only natural that counselors should become Involved In 

the preparation of a proposal for Project Follow Through, The 
proposed program calls for the early Identification of learning 
deficits. Curricular experiences are to be developed to remove 
these deficienoles in order that the child can become fully-functioning. 

Counselors as Individuals developed their own plan of attack. 

In August and September the counselor became familiar to his 
building, his principal, and his students. Two assumptions made 
this necessary; (1) A counselor must Initially "fit Into" an 
existing organization and be seen as a particular kind of person. 
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At this time he has the task of selling himself as a "person'* 
not as r "counselor"* This "person" must be seen as non-threatening, 
receptive, uncritical and helpful* (2) The needs of each building 
will vary according to Its persornel and the socio-economic area 
It serves* In order that a counselor be able to function effec 
tively some assessment of these needs must be made* 

During October and November, the counselor seemed to devote 
the major part of this time Initiating "proof" of a service to be 
offered, l*e* that a counselor has a function to be performed* 

The approaches used by Individuals varied considerably. Some 
chose to communicate to a faculty on a group basis such as a 
faculty meeting* Others operated more on a one-to-one basis* 

What seemed to be Illustrated was that; (I) A counselor was 
not an evaluator, and his function was not one of "prying" Into 
classroom and family operations* (2) Children would willingly 
leave a classroom to be with a person called a "counselor", I.e* 
no stigma attached to people seen In the counselor's office* (3) 

The counselor can offer Information about behavior patterns, learn 
Ing styles, motivations, defensive mechanisms, and coping styles. 
During December, January and February, the counselor seemed 
to place emphasis on describing experiences to community and pro- 
fessional organizations. It seemed also to be a time when there 
were a myriad of opportunities to try new things* Parent groups 
were formed; children were being seen Individually and In groups, 
even groups as large as classrooms; case conferences were conducted; 
teacher-parent-couhselor conferences were held; Informal teacher 
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groups discussed some of the basic philosophical issues facing 
today^s educators.* 

During March and April, the counselor began to analyze his 
own Impact for the purpose of d<^if Ihing future targets* Two 
approaches were emphasized: (I) A kind of Introspection or 

evaluation by personnel within the dl. trict# For example, meet** 
Ings were scheduled whe-re the counseled;, principal., and project 
director could go through a predetermined agenda aimed at assessing 
counselor functions In that building. (2) Extras pect I ve evalua- 
tion by outside professional educators who were Invited to par** 
tl cl pate. 

In May, the counselor attempted to establish directions, 
priorities and goals for the counseling program for the succeeding 
year* Meetings were scheduled where the counselor could converse 
with small groups of teachers. The purpose was to have the teach** 
ers describe what they saw as unmet needs for this year and offer 
suggestions for more effective use of the counselor for the next 
year* Counselors were also Invoiced In such things as grouping 
and assessing strengths and deficiencies In youngsters who would 
require careful programming for the following year* 

The Steering Committee 

Prior to the formal operation of the counseling ptogram In 
Olympia, a steering committee was organized with the Intent of 
assisting In communication with allied agencies In the schools 
and community, clarifying and developing the elementary school 




counselor roTe» and assisting and advising In the overall devel* 
optnent of the counseling program In Olyirpla* 

The members of the Steering Committee were selected by 
virtue of their competence, ability, and background In working, 
with the schools and community. The range of personnel covers 
the continuum of positions related to guidance and counseling 
from psychiatry and medicine to social work, administration, 
psychology, education and communication. 

The following positions, representing the members respective 
cultural, educational* and professional agencies and organizations, 
participated In planning on an Individual and group basis In the- 
development of the counseling program: 

A Psychiatrist (Director of Thurston County Mental Health Clinic) 

A Pediatrician (Consultant, Thurston County Child Study Clinic) 

A Psychologist (Consultant, Thurston County Child Study Clinic 

and Director of Special Services, Olympia 
School District) 

A Social Worker (Diiector of Social Services, Thurston County 

Health Department) 

A Journalist-Educator (Columnist, Dally Olympian and Head, 

Department of English, St. Marti n*s 
College) 

A College Educator (Director of Teacher Education, St. Martinis 

College) 

An Educator (Superintendent of Schools, Olympia School District) 

An Educator (Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Olympia School 
District) 
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During the Intlal stages of development, the cofwnlttee pro- 
vided valuable assistance In developing the research design, and 
selection of the Instruments for evaluation, and a strategy for 
operation. 

Meetings were planned periodically with the Steering Committee 
and counselors to discuss and review short and long-range goals 
and to discuss progress. 

In addition to the regular meetings, the Steering Committee 
met with Dr. Francis Hanson, Counselor Educator from Oregon State, 
Dr. Garth Blackham, Professor of Educational Psycho^gy and 
Guidance at Arizona State University (one of the visiting evalu- 
ators of the counseling program at Olympia), and Dr# Anna Meeks, 
Professor of Counseling and Guidance at Oregon State, (also a 
visiting evaluator). 

In the process of Implementing and clarifying the counselor 
role to the community, the steering commlttee*s assistance has 
enabled the Olympia program to grow and flourish. Their valuable 
counsel has been most beneficial to the success of the project. 

The Staff Counselor 

Any attempt to describe a counselor functioning In one school 
or In several schools for that matter, needs a few preliminary 
statements to establish a frame of reference. Counseling, like 
teaching, Is an Individual skill. Statements made about the 
•'modus operandl*' of one counselor cannot be generalized to another. 
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Hence, describing en Individual's. style could not and should not 
be Interpreted to mean that another counselor would operate the 
same way. A description of one counselor's approach In one build-, 
ding would not describe his approach In another building. Needs 
can be Identified according to personnel In a building and the 
socio-economic variables of the coimminity In which they serve, 
counselor efficiency Is measured by his accuracy In: assessing t 
those needs, establishing a priority, and adapting himself to them 



For purposes of this evaluation an-attempt 



win be made to select 



criteria where, a contrast can be shown between conditions which 
tend to confront what might be called a -staff counselor and an 
"Itinerant" counselor. The distinction here being that a staff 
counselor Is responsible to only one building while an "Itinerant!.' 



Is; responsible to more than one# 

The criteria, selected wlll be described In the following ordert 
0) Acceptance by a building of the counselor as a person and as 
a position. (2) Ramifications In adapting a position to a staff 
and/or p person Into an Informal : power structure. (3) Operating 
out. of a frame of reference. . 



Acceptance 

The counselor being Introduced Into a building where heretofore 
the position was nonexistent Is confronted with several predictable 
reactions. Since he Is unknown as a person and the function Is 
unknown at this level he can only be appraised through his position. 
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The posttlon Is described In a manner that Is consistent with 
whatever experience an Individual might have had with another 
person who occupied the same title* Hence, he may be seen as a 
disciplinarian, a tester, an analyst, a *'headshrlnker", a trouble- 
shooter, a combination of these, or any one of several other In- 
terpretations. 

The counselor Is a potential threat since he Is an Intruder 
Into an organization where, for years, member *s roles have been 
clearly defined and accepted. The teacher, for example, knows 
her role and the role of the principal, the secretary, the nurse, 
and any others who have been In existence for some time. Her 
question, then, Is apt to be whether or not the counselor has a 

“X 

unique role or If he will "borrov/' functions from existing roles. 

How much will she have to "give up" In other words? 

The Initial view a counselor might have working In a particular 
building will be one that is purely descriptive. For purposes of 
Illustration, let us describe a school setting. The building was 
about a 40 year old, two story structure which housed approximately 
520 students from kindergarten through sixth grade. Of these about 
20 to 25 percent were from a lower socio-economic strata. About 
50 percent of the enrollment would probably fit Into the upper- 
middle-class bracket. The trend over the past few years seems to 
be moving these two figures closer together. The teaching staff 
is made up of 4 men and 15 women, the men having assignments of 
fourth grade and above. Teaching experience would distribute 
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them as follows: five teachers with fifteen or more years of 
experience; seven teachers with from five to fifteen years ex* 
perlence; seven teachers with from five to fifteen years experience; 
five teachers with from one to five years; and, two without any ex- 
perience before this year* El9ht of them were new to this buildin9 

this year. 

The principal has been In this buildin9 for five years but has 
had other assi9nments in the district. His frame of reference 
seemed to be along these lines: more permissive than authoritarian; 

proinotes independence rather than dependence; supportive rather 
than critical; and, encourages interaction rather than Isolation. 

The task of being accepted in this school seemed to be one of 
first identifying the perceptions various people had about the 
position of counselor, then clarifying, expanding, or changing 
those perceptions. Vihlle It takes only a few words to describe 
this task, the operations are most complex. Verbally, you are 
almost limited to defining your role by saying what you are not. 
Actual changes are effected more by deed than by word* Vihat seems 
to happen when perceptions of a position are shaken is that it en- 
hances the possibility of the counselor being accpeted as a person. 
En effect, a teacher must say, "If you are not what I thought you 

were, then what and who are you?" 

An approach for functioning In this environment might be de- 
ciding what kind of person the counselor wanted to exemplify, de- 
ciding what behaviors would best bring about these perceptions, 
and then proceeding cautiously. 
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These considerations would appear to be appropriate: 

1. Contacting teachers on a one-to-one basis Initially at 
a time free from distractions. 

2. Conferring regularly with the principal for consideration 
of goals and procedures. ..keeping him posted at all times. 

3. Observing classrooms only upon Invitation and for specific 
well-defined purposes. 

4. Providing feedback to teachers on every observation. 

5. Being available for contact. . .before and after school, 
during recesses, and at lunch time. 

6. Avoiding unnecessary talk about a third person In the 
presence of another teacher. 

7. Being constantly aware of teacher time... with regard to 
taking children out of the classroom. 

Being accepted by children requires specific consideration 
also. Their appraisal Is apt to be even more varied than those 
of staff members. They tend to view the counselor along the 
lines of their previous experience with adults. (The counselor 
Image Is quite consistent with the child's perspective of the 
adults In his world.) 

The task Is, again, one of helping to make some discriminations 
but Instead of “position'' It Is one of “people". This must be done 
exclusively through behavior. For Instance, adults are typically 
seen as aggressive and critical by children. So Initially the 
counselor behaves In ways which deny both of these perceptions. 

When going Into a classroom for the first time he first observes 
the physical aspects of the room devoting little attention to students. 
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When attention Is turned to the class, the entire class Is ob- 
served rather than any particular Individual, A second obser- 
vation In the same classroom mlQht Include a trip between the 
rows of desks but Initiating no conversation ex^sept for possible 
supportive statements* A third observation might Include some 
Interaction with some of the more outgoing children and offering 
them some assistance. By this time some non-threatened children 
can be taken out of the classroom for short periods of time for 
casual conversation. 

The foregoing Is meant to be Illustrative rather than de- 
finitive since variables exist In each classroom and each grade 
level. Ultimately, you hope to hear someone say, "When Is It my 
turn to go with you?" 

Being accepted does not seem to be related to ages or exper- 
ience of teachers, nor to the age or grade of children. It does 
seem to be relative to the overall "atmosphere" of the building, 
and the predominate philosophy of the people therein. The prin- 
cipal Is the facilitator of this atmosphere by virtue of his 
leadership qualities. The counselor Is accepted by those who see 
him as uncritical, non-evaluative, and nonjudgmental whether they 
be parent, toacher or student. 

The counselor's ability to adapt himself to the "Informal" 
power structure In the building Is another Important Introductory 
factor. If the staff Is fragmented greatly, for the counselor to 
become Identified with a particular segment Is to deter his accep- 
tance by other segments, 
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A “unified** staff presents another kind of deterrent. The power 
structure Is clearly defined to Its numbers and pretty well 
accepted. A member who has perhaps the least Impact on the staff 
can accept something new without too great a risk. A member who’ 
Is closer to the center of the power Is risking much more to be- 
come Identified with something that Is potentially unpopular. 

Ramifications 

Counselor efficiency Is contingent on many philosophical 
variables, obviously, but his approach to a few of them are most 
crucial. Here are but a few of the Initial confrontations of the 
counselor: (1) V/hat should be his attitude towards discipline? 

( 2 ) Is he more closely aligned with students? V/lth teachers? 
With administration? (3) How do you resolve professlonalUy 
and socialization? 

These considerations are not limited to a particular coun- 
selor In a particular setting but do become crucial when applied 
to the counselor working In one school. To elaborate... simply 
by virtue of omnipresence the counselor must be given staff mem- 
bership. Vilth membership goes t'c:^ possibility of staff respon- 
sibilities such as playground and lunchroom supervision, com- 
mittee responsibilities, and rule-enforcing responsibilities. 
Success does not offer a choice of aloofness or involvement 
such as might be available to an Itinerant counselor. 

Further, If a counselor sees his function as service to 
administrator, teacher, and student, staff membership compounds 
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the tesk of providing those services* To help students the coun* 
selor must be seen es being different from both teacher and prin* 
cl pal. To help teachers the counselor must be In contrast with the 
administrator, and to help principals he must b« more than a teacher. 

Frame of Reference 

Flexibility and adaptlbllity would probably characterize the 
counselor who experiences the most success. Those who possess a 
well -formula ted and consistent frame of reference and who feel 
comfortable with It are most likely to exhibit those qualities. 

While these are by no means characteristics which delineate coun- 
selors from teachers or other people In helping professions, they 
do need to be emphasized, A counselor working In one school In- 
terprets his frame of reference through the needs he has defined 
for that school. The real challenge to flexibility and adaptability 
Is In the situation where he must Interpret the same frame of ref- 
erence through two or three sets of needs, l,e, the needs of sev- 
eral buildings. 



The Itinerant Counselor 

The Itinerant elementary school counselor, by the nature of 
his assignment, establishes a different relationship than the 
counselor who functions In one school. For each additional 
school In which the counselor must function, the task of develop- 
ing and maintaining a counseling program becomes more difficult. 
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For this section, the writer will describe the manner In 
which a counselor functions as an Itinerant In three buildings 
and the disadvantages and advantages of the Itinerant role as 

compared to a staff assignment. 

V/orUIng with three separate and distinct principals and 
faculties makes It difficult to establish relationships when the 
period of time In each building is only on or two days a week. 

The counselor Is sometimes viewed as an outsider, rather than a 

staff member. 

Learning three different philosophies of education of the 
principals, and their respective staffs, their coping styles^ 
and the idiosyncrasies (needs) of each building, becomes more 
difficult when there Is inadequate time to develop a personal 
relationship with each principal and teacher. 

Behavioral Incidences or situations with principals, teachers, 
parents and children, which occur on days wheh the counselor Is not 
in the school, result In the acquisition of secondhand or "cold" 
Information. For example, classroom Incidents or parental phone 
calls to school, which require Immediate attention, are Ineffectively 
handled when delayed action must take place. Not being able to 
give Immediate attention. Involves added phone calls or increased 
"leg-work" across town. Slmllarlly, developing a relationship with 
psychologists, speech therapists, nurses, etc. Is much more cum- 
bersome when contacts are made on a happen-stance basis. This Im- 
pedes progress In developing the counseling program. Following 
through on these situations often Involves added paper-work and 
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record keeping in order that details are not forgotten or "lost 
In the shuffle". The counselor Is more efficient In compiling 
Information on children for case studies. 

The physical layout of each plant Is Important. Often times 
there Is Inadequate office space for pupl 1 -personnel services. 

V/here only one office Is available* the Itinerant counselor finds 
that scheduling a space In which to function becomes more Involved 
and hap“ha 2 :ard when the counselor Is "spread thin". He not only 
loses time In actual travel between buildings but, more Important, 
has to devote extra time In establishing relationships, communicating 
with others, and defining his role to students, parents and faculty. 

The advantages of an Itinerant counselor are nominal. However, 
the experience of working In a variety of schools, each with a 
different climate or learning environment, and working with child- 
ren from different cultural and socio-economic backgrounds Is ben- 
eficial In developing the counseIor*s own experlentlel background. 

One other beneficial aspect which cannot be overlooked In 
human relations Is survival. The Itinerant counselor can often 
"escape" when personally necessary for his own mental health. 

In comparison with the Itinerant, the counselor who Is received 
as a staff member In one building generally learns the climate of 
the building quicker, acquires Information when It occurs, follows 
up the Information more readily because he Is available when needed. 
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The School Climate and its Effect on the C ounselor 

The counselor In an "open school" Is working In an environ- 
ment that Is not realistic or stagnated but Is "alive". Teachers 
In this school have th.e freedom to break away from the curriculum 
guide and experiment with different techniques of instruction. A 
feeilng of "freedom to teach" is radidted by the principal to his 
staff members. They are seen and treated as equals to the admin- 
istrator. There Is obvious evidence of staff planning as well as 
pupil-teacher planning. In this type of school the teachers tend 
to capitalize on the Interests of their pupils. There Is a de- 
cided movement toward more Individualized Instruction. 

In this type of school a feeling of trust is radiated to the 
pupils by the staff. It might be Inferred that this Is brought 
about by the administrator providing the same climate for his 
teachers. The "oper> school" Is not only forward moving but Is also 
congenial. There are various staff social activities outside of 
the school setting that Include custodians, cooks and other non- 
classifled personnel. 

In this type of school one will observe frequent discussion 
of educational ideas by the staff while In the teacher *s lounge. 
Professional spirit and educational Introspectiveness are held In 
esteem by staff members. There are no cliques among this staff. 
The teacher's meetings are operated in a democractic fashion. The 
staff in general has a feeling that "teaching can be fun and ex- 
citing." Consequently, there Is a carry-over of a "learning can 
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be fun“ attitude to the pupils. 

The overall atmosphere of the open school Is such that most 

students are enthusiastic about coming to ychool. There ts little 
school phobia fear of failure, and fear of threat from teachers. 

There is little threat to teachers concerning the evaluation 
of their instruction. The evaluations are handled In a growth- 
producing manner. The administrator tends to give teachers proper 
guidance and support when needed. As an outgrowth of this lack 
of threat, the staff tends to be cohesive rather than competitive. 
The staff. In general, tends to be concerned with each child's 
process of education rather than just what he produces. 

Since the success of any counseling program is determined 
largely by the relationships established with staff members, work- 
ing In an "open school" lends itself to freedom of operation by 
the counselor. The facilitation of the counseling program becomes 
easier when the counselor enjoys a close relationship with his 
staff. Cooperative planning with the principal, teachers, pupils 
and parents becomes easier and success experiences run higher 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and support. "Risk taking" by the 
counselor becomes less crucial. A preventive counseling program 
is more easily facilitated since the orientation of the teachers 

Is already preventive In nature. 

The dynamics of this school setting provide opportunities for 
the counseling role that are wide and varied. Job activities, in 
order of t*me spent, are listed as follows; 
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1. Counsel fng with individual children. 

2. Counseling with groups of children. 

3. Consulting with teachers concerning curriculum planning 
resources (as a follow-up of both 1 and 2 above). 

4. Conducting class activities with small groups of children 
during project worHi. 

5. Observing the dynamics of a classroom as well as observ- 
ing individual behavior. 

6. Observing and consulting on teaching techniques and areas 
of strength and weaknesses when requested by the teacher. 

7. Leading classroom discussions concerning feelings, atti- 
tudes and human behavior. 

8. Conducting conferences with parents, principal, psycholog- 
ist, counselor and teacher In attendance^ 

9. Discussing educational problems informally with groups 
of teachers. 

10. Conducting home and diagnostic interviews as well as 
counseling parents. 

IK Counseling teachers with personal problems. 

12. interpreting the counseling program to lay audiences. 

The counselor operating in a "closed school" Is working In 
3 system In which the curriculum guide Is adhered to very closely. 
If there is no guide, the values of the administration shape the 
classroom curricular decisions. There Is little experimentation 
of breaking away from the norm, e.g. one must in effect, color 
inside of the lines. Children generally sit In straight rows. 
Little group work Is In evidence. Lessons are usually performed 
page by page. 
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The "closed” or Inflexible school tends to see the visiting 
specialist as either a threat or an Interference to the existing 
^ program* Rigid scheduling* highly structured staff meetings and 

frequently closed classroom doors Impede the self-actualization 
process In students and teachers. 

Strict discipline In this type of school seems to be the 
order of the day. Reprimand rather than discussion Is the usual 
way of handling any deviant child behavior. Privileges are re- 
voked* children are frequently seated outside of the room and 
the classrooms are extremely quiet. The general attitude seems 
to be that the quiet classroom is the good classroom. Conformity 
Is stressed so that everything Is "under control" and in order. 

Ego-devaluation techniques are frequent In the classrooms. 

"If the child Is embarrassed he won't repeat the behavior"* Is 
a prevailing technique for changing behavior. 

Achievement tests are viewed as a threat by the staff members. 
They tend to believe that the test results validate theie success 
or failure as a teacher. As a result teachers are product-oriented 
rather than thinking of learning as a process* 

Teachers seldom mingle as a group during noon hour or at recess. 
There Is not much opportunity for Interaction among staff during 
teachers' meetings owing to the fact that administration does not 
encourage the democratic process. 

The counseling program moves quite slowly In the "closed 
school". The emphasis Is primarily on remediation rather than 
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prevention. Since It is more difficult to get Into classrooms, 
work with Individual children Is emphasized* The children that 
are referred are primarily behavior problems or ones which take 
longer to grow In the counseling experience*- Consequently, 
success experiences for the counselor are nominal. The counselor 
In such a situation can become highly frustrated. 

There Is a high number of children that make self- referrals 
to the counselor. Their problems seem to center around failure 

experiences In the classroom. 

The counselor In the "closed school" quite often has to 
play the role of mediator between Irate parents and staff and 
between children and staff. Although the counselor should be a 
communications expert, he do^s not function to his fullest when 
acting as a mediator. 

The counselor 'n this school setting is quite often looked 
upon as a "suspicious" person. As a result, more time must be 
spent working out relationships with staff members. Most of the 
counselor's success experiences In this setting are centered 
around helping children and parents. 

Summ ary 

The purpose of this chapter has been to share some of the 
experiences In Implementing a full-scale elementary counseling 
program In a school district. During the Initial year, counselor 
group meetings were found as an effective means of developing 
operational strategies for use In each of the buildings 
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as well as to take care of many of the mechanics required by 
the research design. 

The Steering Committee made valuable contributions to the 
research plan and enhanced the effectiveness of the communications 
model. An excellent relationship has beer developed with the 

allied public service agencies^ 

Whlie the Itinerant counselor enjoys some advantages, the 
full-time counselor (staff) can more effectively piomote the 
total guidance and counseling function. Because school climates 
differ, the Itinerant counselor (If you must assign a counselor 
to more than one building) should be assigned to b; hidings which 
are somewhat similar. At any rate, the counselor's personality 
and style should be compatible with the school that he Is assigned 
to. The strategy employed by the counselor assigned to the "open 
school" will In all likelihood be different than that used In the 
"closed" school. 




CHAPTER IV 



OEVELOPHENT OF A FORMAL AND INFORMAL RESEARCH DESIGN 

•In terms of Its appearance In the literature, elementary 
counseling must be considered an educational Innovation. There- 
fore, for all practical purposes, the design of this particular 

Study was untested. 

Three kinds of data were possible for use In the research. 
Objective data could be secured from teachers and students, 
Attitudinal data could be secured from parents, teacher, and 
prlnc!pa!s. Dihavloral data could be secured by the use of out- 
side observers. 

Assignment of Cou nselors 

Five elementary counselors were available for assignment 
In the nine elementary schools. The enrollment of the schools 
rnaged from 183 to 673. Since the research design called for a 
control group. It was necessary to establish criteria for selection 

of control and experimental schools. 

To provide a basis for statistical comparison, the size of 
the control group was deemed to be a crucial factor. One of the 
schools had been recently adjoined to the Olympia School District 
and was, therefore, eliminated as a possible control school. A 
second school had a new principal (serving on an "exchange" basis) 
and, therefore, could not be considered as a control school. Three 
other schools were too small to provide an adequate sample of 
teachers. These schools were placed together as a group along 
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with each of the four remaining schools for purposes of selecting 
the control group. In the drawing a large elementary was selected 
to serve as the control group (no formal counseling services). 

Counselors were assigned to schools on a random basis. No 
attempt was made to match personalities with school situations. 

Teacher Attitude! 

A body of research has been compiled tn the area of teacher 
attitudes and theJr effect orv either student self-concept, student 
teacher Interaction, or student performance (Staines, 1958; 
Spaulding, 1963; Taba, 1964; Nikoloff, 1965; WIesen, 1965; Yee, 
1966). Though a positive relationship appears to exist, the 
magnitude and duration of the observed effects are not readily 
discernible. 

Many attempts (Buros, 1965) have been made to measure 
teacher attitudes. Time and cost limitations prevented the 
development &f an original’ Instrument. The available research 
seemed to favor the use of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory In preference to any other standardized Instrument. 

The writer administered the MTAI to teachers In each of the 
nine schools during the last wefek of September and first week of 
October. The Inventory was re-admini stored to the sanie group 
during the last week of April and the first week of May. Care 
was made to administer the Inventory In each school on the same 
day of the week and at the same hour as In the Initial adminis- 
tration. Teachers were Identified, on their answer form, by 
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room number rather than name to assure a more reliable response. 

An observational form (Principal's Personnel Checklist) was 
developed for use by the school principal. The Instrument was 
tailored to correlate with MTAl. Precisely, the form asks the 
principals to respond to their Individual teachers In the following 



areas: 



1. Moral status of children In the opinion of es- 

pecially as concerns their adherence to adult-imposed 
Standards j moral or otherwise# 

2 Discipline and problems of conduct In the classroom and 
eis:ewhere, and m(dthods employed In dealing w.th such 

p oblems. 

^ p Inclo’es of child development and behavior related to 
oLiUt/: LhlevLnt. learning, motivation, and personal- 
• ty deve \ opment • 

4. HriivVtp>.s of education related to philosophy, curriculum 
and administration# 

5. Personal reactions of the teacher, likes and dislikes, 
cnt!i*rf»<; cf Irritation# etc# 



Self-Concept 



While there are various points of view about self-concept 
and how It relates to a student's performance In school, the 
theory which postulated that the Individual's perception of him- 
self is the central factor influencing his behavior appears to be 
gaining acceptance. (Every educator should reir.ind himself of the 
self-fulfining prophecy offered by Goethe In one of the most mov 



Ing lines of Germanic paetry: 



“If you treat an Individual as he Is, he wIjI stay 
he Is but If you treat h'm as If he were what he g 
CO be and could be, he will become what he ought to be 

! I H KA M 
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Sumn«rl*ln9 one of the more dlUgent researches. FJnk remarks: 

•■Observations made In the clinical practice of school 
psychology led to the hypothesis that an adequate s^f- 
concept Is related to high academic achievement... Tte 
“uSrgroup consists of eighty-eight students from the 
freshsin class of a rural California school twenty 

matched pairs of boys and twenty-four matched pairs of 
girls. ..The results clearly bear out the 
boys. They are considerably less positive for glr . 

Another major study, undertaken by Brookover et ai. , explored 
the relationship between academic achievement and self-concept of 
ability for junior high school students. Brookover notes: 

••There Is. moreover, sufficient evidence to warrant the 
position that enhancement of self-concept 
ability should be a crucial concern to educators str 
Ing to'^asslst students to achieve at the highest 
^achievement possible. Further, strategies o enhance 
self-concept will be most effective when they 
wiping students with low self-evaluations to P®t®®'v® 
thi? their parents, or other significant others, have 
raised their evaluations of them as students. 

Since mental health has an Impact on learning, the self-image of 
the student was considered as an appropriate measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the counseling program. The Instrument finally selec- 
ted was a Self-Ideal Self Picture Checklist, (this Instrument was 
obtained from Dr. Wayne Maes, Arltona State University) whereby 
a student's self-discrepancy could be measured, this type of 
measure regards the value system of the Individual as being rather 
stable. In this respect, such an Instrument does not serve as an 
adequate measure when teacher or counselor Intervention Is deployed 
as a means of changing the value structure of the student. If con- 
gruency of self and Ideal self occurs the value system of the In- 
Htvldual still may be In conflict with society 
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fact that the value systam of the student way be changing as a 
result of the Instructional or counseling process may, in effect, 
cause the student to always maintain a discrepancy between self 
and Ideal self. The writer speculates that as one becomes more 
educated he becomes less satisfied with himself but Is more able 
to cope with the anxiety caused by this discrepancy. 

V/lth these reservations In mind, the Self-Ideal Self Picture 
Checklist was administered to 20 percent of the Grade 4-6 popu“ 
iation In the 8 expeflmental schools and the control school. The 
sample was drawn at random from each of the classrooms. The Self* 
Picture Checklist was administered by the elementary school coun- 
selor. One week subsequent to the Initial administration, the 
counselor administered the Ideal Self Picture Checklist. 

Teacher Perceptions of Counseling 

The primary purpose for delving into this aspect of the 
effects of counseling was to identify the factors associated with 
the role and function of the elementary counselor as they were 
perceived by elementary school teachers. Some items were Included 
to determine more grossly how the counseling program was being 
accepted. 

The *'What Do You Think?*^ instrument (We arc indebted to the 
South Bend School Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, for the use of 
this instrument as well as "Would It Be Important?", which is 
described in the next section.) did not lend Itself for use as a 
discrete device. The intent was to determine if the perceptions 
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of the expert mentel schools were different then the control 
school. More Important, however, the responses of each building 
could help the counselor In determining his focus for the forth- 
coming school year, ' 

All teachers In the nine elementary school buildings were 
asked to complete the questionnaire. As was true In the case of 
the MTAI, teachers were Identified by room number rather than 
name to assure a more rellabe response. 

Parental Attitudes Toward Counseling 

If the counselor Is to have Impact In the school, he must 
receive the support and cooperation of both school and home. In 
the preceding section, the method for determining teacher percep- 
tions of counseling was explained. To complete this picture, a 
questionnaire (V/ould It Be Important?) was mailed to a 10 percent 
sample of parents In the nine elementary schools. 

This particular Instrument enables the counselor to understand 
how he Is being accepted by parents. In a subtle manner, the re- 
sults of the Instrument suggest the accepted domain of the coun- 
seling services. 



Outside Evaluation 

Perhaps the most valid method for measuring behavioral changes 
Is through the use of observation techniques. The Initial proposal 
called for evaluation by staff members from the Institute as well 
as by an outside observer. Since the entire elementary counseling 
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staff was trained at Arizona State University, an Institute staff 
merjler. Or, Garth Blackham, was selected to ascertain the effects 
of counseling In the Olympia School District* 

To remove the possibility of bulIt-In bias, an outside ob- 
server, Dr. Anna fieeks, Oregon State University, was also engaged 
to survey the progress of the elementary counseling programc 
Both observers gained their data from students, teachers, principals, 
parents, and supporting personnel. 

Summary 

The Master Plan developed by the counselors and Project 
Director called for a rather complete determination of the Im- 
pact of the counseling program. Although the objectives of the 
counseling program were geared towards teacher attitudes and 
student self-concept, the acceptance of the counselor by students, 
teacher, principals, and allied professionals was very critical. 

The design, therefore, attempted to yield data that would validate 
the importance of the counseling program. 
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CHAPTER V 



PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 

In the previous chapter t a research design to determine the 
significance of the counseling program was developed. The design 
called for a measurement of a change in teacher attitudes, a change 
in student self-concept, teacher perceptions of counseling, paren- 
tal attitudes toward counseling, and the general impact of the 
counseling program. 

Since some of the methods could not be handled in an empirical 
methodology, some less-sophisticated subjective analysts had to be 
employed. Nevertheless, the particular analyses have relevance 
in determining the initial impact of the elementary counseling 
program. 



Results of Teacher Attitude Survey 

The Hinnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was administered to 
teachers in the Fall and Spring of 1966-67* To determine if the 
means of the individual buildings changed as a result of the 
counseling intervention, a “t*' test was employed. The data as 
presented in Table 1 Indicated no significant change in any of the 
schools. Therefore, the null hypothesis that there Is no signif- 
icant change in teacher attitudes as a result of the counseling 
intervention was accepted^ 
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TABLE r 

BUILDING MEAN SCORES FOR MINNESOTA 
TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 



School 


N 


Fall 

Mean 


Spring 

Mean 


Difference 

Score 


Test 


A 


8 


28.6 


38.7 


10*1 


— 


B 


10 


60.0 


60.0 


— 


— 


C 


18 


52.3 


54.4 


2*1 


mmm 


D 


10 


60.7 


62.4 


1.7 


mmm 


E 


22 


40.4 


38.3 


-2*1 




F 


9 


48.1 


53.9 


5.8 


— 


G 


17 


53. Z 


56.8 


3*6 




H 


26 


47.2 


51.3 


4J 


— 


District 


144 


46.7 


50.7 


4*0 


— 


Control 

School 


24 


52.8 


60.3 


7.5 


— 



* Significant at the .10 levei 
With the exceptions of schools and "E", each experienced 
positive growth In terms of teacher attitude* The control school, 
however, had the next largest Increase In the mean score* 

On the basis of the results, teacher *s attitudes toward 
children did not change significantly as a result of counseling* 
Since the trend was a positive change In most schools Including 
the control school, one might conclude that any change that took 
place was due to chance Or was due to the effects of another 
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variable that changed the control school and six of the eight 
other schools positively* The other posslbllty.of course, Is 
quest lonning the use of MTAI In such a situation* 

In examlng the change In variation of teacher attitude In a 
building, an "F" test was employed to compare the variances of 
the l^^-AI. in all esses no significant difference In variance was 

found* (See Table 2«) 



TABLE 2 

BUILDING VARIANCES FOR MINNESO’iA 
TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 



School 


N 


Fall 

cr 


Spring 

<T 


Difference 

Score 


iipii 

Ratio 


A 


8 


34.2 


34.9 


.7 


... 


B 


10 


29.6 


29.4 


.2 


Mm M 


C 


18 


24.3 


24.8 


.5 




D 


TO 


29.0 


24.4 


-4.6 


— 


E 


22 


32.0 


33.8 


K8 


«— 


F 


9 


28.6 


19.8 


8.8 


M M M 


G 


17 


35.4 


32.2 


-3.2 




H 


26 


31.7 


31.2 


- .5 


MM M 


District 


m 


31.1 


31.0 


- .1 


mmm 


Control 

School 


24 


28.7 


31.5 


2.8 


— 




* 


Significant at 


the *10 


level 
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PrincipaPs responses were also used as a basis for deter- 
mining changes in teacher attitude. The Principal*? Personnel 
Checklist was completed for each teacher In the Fall and In the 
Spring, Here again, with the exception of school "F'*,no sig- 
nificant change was founds* (See Table 3») 



TABLE 3 

BUILDING MEAN SCORES FOR PRINCIPAL'S 
PERSONNEL CHECKLIST 



School 


N 


Fall 

Mean 


/ _ ’ _ 

Spring 

Mean 


Difference 

Score 


tipil 

Ratio 


A 


7 


7.3 


7.7 


.4 


/ r ' 


B 


7 


7.2 


7.3 


.1 




C 


19 


5.2 


6.5 


1.3 


mmm 


D 


10 


8.7 


7.7 


-1.0 


— 


E 


22 


5.6 


6.0 


.4 




F 


7 


5.9 


9.3 


3.4 




G 


16 


9.3 


9.8 


.5 




H 


24 


7.6 


8.5 


•9 


mmm 


Control 

School 


22 


7.7 


7.9 


.2 





* Significant of the JO level 



Summary 

According to the data, teacher attitudes did not change 
significantly as a result of the counseling exposure. When 
analyzing the results, minor positive directional changes, with 
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two exceptions, occurred in all schools* However# the control 
school had a positive change also. 

Severe! possibilities may account for these findings: 

1* Changing teacher attitudes, If possible, comes 
about over a longer period of time. 

2* The Impact of the counseling program was not evident. 

3. The MTAI Is not a useful .nstrument In measuring 
teacher attitudes'* 

Results of the Student Self "Concept 

Since Improvement of the self-image of the student was one 
of the objectives of the program, a Self-Ideal Self Picture Check- 
list was administered to 20 percent of the Grade 4=^6 students In 
the experimental and control schools. 

The research design called for a discrepancy score which was 
determined by comparing responses to the Self and Ideal Self Instru- 
ments. Table 4 Indicates that there was no significant changes In 
the discrepancy scores In the control and experimental schools. 
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TABLE 4 

BUILDSNG MEDIAN SCORES ON S700ENT 
SELF-IDEAL SELF DISCREPANCY 



School 


N 


Fall 

Median 


Spring 
Med ! an 


Difference 

Score 


*»t" 

Test 


A 


17 


16 


15 




mmm 


B 


23 


13 


14 


-1 


mmm 


C 


54 


13i 


13 




mmm 


0 


21 


13 




-5-li 


— 


E 


55 


13 ' 


12 . 


•:-1 




F 


16 


12 


13 


-l 


— 


G 


20 


13 


14 






H 


47 


13 


I3i 




mmm 


Control 

School 


55 


18 


13 


♦5 


mmm 




* 


Significant of 


the .10 


level 





Sufiimary 

As was mentioned In the previous chapter^ the design was 
concerned with a student *s discrepancy score. The premises for 
using he measure In such a reaearch appear to be questionable. 

A fallacy In using this as a measure of the counseling Impact Is 
that a student*s Ideal Self may change as a result of the develop- 
mental counseling exposure. A maturing child more than likely 
becomes more effective in coping with this discrepancy and, there- 
fore, still can be motivated to become fully-functioning. For the 
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younger child, however, Ideal self-images Incorporated within the 
child become destructive when the child sees some glimpse of what 
he should be, sees himself as he Is, and feels he Is less than 
he should be* The counselor and teacher are vital In helping the 
child live With that Incongruency. 

Results of the Teacher Perception Survey 

Near the close. of the 1966-67 school year, teachers respdnded 
to a 47 -item questionnaire (What Do You Think?). Ninety percent 
of the teachers In the experimental schools responded to the 
questionnaire* In the control school, 89 percent of the teachers 
returned the questionnaire* 

The Items Included in the questionnaire could be classified 
Into three broad categories; Acceptance, perception of accep- 
tance by others, and the role of the counselor* A tabulation for 
a representative sampling of Items Is Included in the text* The 
summary of all Items Is Included In the Appendix* 

General Acceptance 

Teachers overwhelmingly believe that ''counselors have some- 
thing special to offer to an elementary school." Table 5 reveals 
the responses for each of the nine schools (schools A-H and the 
control school). (Note: The responses to the four choice 

questionnaire have been dichotomized Into "agree" and "disagree"*) 
Three teachers In school "F" disagreed with the statement. Six 
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teachers In the control school (no counseling) failed to respond 
because, ”1 don’t know enough about counseling to respond to the 

ltem»*' 



TABLE 5 

VALUE OF THE COUNSELOR 



Statement; Elementary school counselors have something special to 
offer to an elementary school* 


School 


Agree Disagree No Reply 


A 


8 


B 


9 


C 


15 


D 


11 


E 


21 


F 


5 3 


G 


9 


H 




total (Experimental 
School) 


103 3 


Control School 


15 ^ 



Teacher’s Perception of Supporto f Others 

^'Teachers were asked If they thought "most elementary school 
teachers would encourage the employment of elementary school coun 
selors." While 103. teachers. thought counselors. had "sometfilng 
special to offer", only 78 teachers thought that most teachers 
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would encourage the employment of elementary school counselors. 
Only seven teachers In the control school agreed with the state- 
ment, A significant number did not reply to this Item^ Table 6 
shows the responses of the control and experimental schools. 

TABLE 6 



TEACHERS* PERCEPTION OF TEACHER OPINION OF COUNSELING 



Statement: Most elementary school teachers would encourage 

employment of elementary school counselors* 


the 


School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


6 


1 


1 


B 


9 






C 


12 


1 


2 


D 


7 


1 


3 


E 


18 


2 


1 


F 


2 


6 




G 


3 


2 


4 


H 


19 


5 


1 


TOTAL (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 


76 

7 


18 

6 


12 

8 



Teachers were also asked to perceive the support principals 
have given to the counseling program* Ninety teachers believed 
that their principals thought that ''counselors have a place In 



the elementary school". In the control school, only eight teachers 
thought that this was the case. Table 7 denotes the responses of 




the nine schools* 
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TABLE 7 



TEACHER'S PERCEPTION OF PRINCIPAL'S REGARD FOR COUNSELING 




Statement: Principals believe that counselors have a place In the 



elementary school. 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


7 




1 


B 


7 




2 


C 


14 




1 


D 


7 




4 


E 


14 




7 


F 


8 






G 


8 




1 


H 




— 


— 


TOTAL (Experimental 






16 

10 


School) 


90 




Control School 


8 


3 



Teachers also responded to the statement that "most parents 
would encourage the employment of elementary school counselors." 
Only 62 teachers thought that parents would be supportive of the 
program. (Later on In the report, the data will Indicate that the 
parents are much more supportive of the program than the teachers 
perceive them to be.) Table 8 reveals the responses from the con- 
trol and experimental schools. 




TABLE 8 

TEACHf.A*S PERCEPTION OF PARENT'S REGARD FOR COUNSELING 



6 ) 



IT 



Statemei.tJ Most parents would encourage the employment of 
elementary school counseloirs. 


School 


Agree 


.'Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


6 


1 


1 


B 


8 




1 


C 


9 


3 


3 


0 


5 


4 


2 


E 


12 


5 


4 


F 


2 


6 




G 


3 


2 


4 


H 


J2L 


X 


2 


TOTAL (Experimental 








School) 


62 


27 


17 


Control School 


7 


4 


10 



The Function of the Counselor 

As was cited in a previous section, most counselor-training 
programs focus on the developmental needs of students* Teachers 
were risked to respond to the value of Individual counseling In 
the u .hool. Table 9 Indicates that most teachers accept this type 
of ar.ivity In the school program. 



TABLE 9 

THE VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 
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Statement: 


Elementary pupils can profit from individual 
Ing provided by school counselors* 


counsel* 


School 




Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 




8 






B 




9 






C 




15 






D 




K 


1 


4 


E 




16 


1 




F 




6 


2 




G 




9 






H 








— 


fAL (Experimental 








School) 




98 


4 


4 


Control 


School 


12 




9 



The value of peer group Interact I ort has also been stressed 
In the literature# Here again, according to data found in Table 10 
teachers strongly favor the use of this technique. 
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TABLE 10 

THE USE OF GROUP COUNSELING 



Statement: Elementary school counselors should counsel with small 

groups of pupils with respect to their personal-social 
concerns • 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






B 


9 






C 


14 


1 




D 


10 


1 




E 


19 


1 


1 


F 


5 


3 




G 


6 


2 


1 


H 








TOTAL (Expe;- 1 mental 








School) 


96 


8 


2 


Control School 


11 


1 


9 



Teachers believed that the counselor should have had class- 
room teaching experience. However, In one school (School B) , 
half of the teachers believed that this was not necessary. 

Table 11 reveals the responses to that particular Item. 
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TABLE 1 1 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF COUNSELOR 

Statements Counselors first should be required to have experience 

as elementary teachers in order to be competent counselors. 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






B 


4 


4 


1 


C 


13 


1 


1 


0 


9 




2 


E 


20 




1 


F 


8 






G 


9 






H 


22 


1 


2 


TOTAL (Experimental 




6 

1 


7 

8 


School) 


93 


Control School 


12 



Most teachers look upon the counselor as e resource person 
In terms of In**serylcs training In the area of guidance. In the 
control school, only eight teachers endorsed this function. Table 
12 Indicates the general acceptance of this rolitt 
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TABLE V.2 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING BY COUNSELOR 



Statement:. Counselors woul^ be beneflcFal In. providing ln*servlce 
training In guidance to elementary school teachers. 



School 


AgrOe. 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






R 


3 


1 




C 


13 




2 


D 


8 


2 


1. 


E 


14 


4 


3 


F 


7 


1 




G 


7 


2 




H 


21 


4 


— 


TOTAL (Experimental 


86 


. 14 




School) 


6 


Control School 


8 


4 


9 



Most teachers envision that the counselor can be very use- 
ful In collecting and Interpreting data about students In the 
classroom,. Table 13 Ind I Oates that the teachers In the control- 
school are not sure or are unsupportlve of this function.. 
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TABLE 13 

STUDENT ANALYSIS BY COUNSELOR 



Statement: Counselors would be useful In bail ping 

more about the characteristics of the pupils In their 

class. 


School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






6 ^ 


8 


1 




C 


11 


2 


2 


sw 

V 


8 


2 


1 


E 


15 


If 


2 


r 


8 


4 


2 


G 


6 


3 




H 


22 


2 


1 


)TAL (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 


86 

9 


14 

3 


6 

9 



A substantial number of teachers could not envision the 
counselor as being one who collects and organlaes educational 
and vocational Information to elementary pupils. This response 
indicates that many teachers may wish to limit the scope of the 
counselor so that he can be fullyfunctlonlng In those areas of 
a more pressing need. Table 14 shows the responses of the con- 
trol and experimental schools. 




TABLE \k 

COLLECTION OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL BY COUNSELOR 
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Statement: Counselors could help teachers collect and organize 

educational and vocational information for present 



tat Ion to elementary pupllst 


School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


7 


1 




B 


5 


2 


2 


C 


8 


6 


1 


D 


7 




1 


E 


9 


9 


3 


F 


5 


3 




G 


5 


3 


1 


H 




-2. 


1 


TOTAL (Experimental 




34 




School) 


63 


9 


Control School 


. 8 


4 


9 



. Some counsel I ng institutes have placed emphasis on the 
expertise of. the counselor In testing. Table 15 shows that 
most teachers support this function* 




TABLE 15 

TEST ADMINISTRATION BY COUNSELOR 
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Statement: Teachers could use counsel^ help In selecting and 

administering test to elementary pupils. 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


7 


1 




B 


7 


1 


1 


C 


15 






D 


9 


2 




E 


18 


3 




F 


5 


3 




G 


6 


3 




H 


Jl. 


10 


— 


TOTAL (Experimental 


82 


23 


1 

A 


School) 


Control School 


10 


3 


8 



However, more teachers believe that “teachers could use 
counselor help In making use of teat data“ than In “selecting 
and administering tests to elementary pupils." (See Table 16). 




TABLE 16 

TEST INTERPRETATION BY COUNSELOR 
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Statement: Teachers could use 

test data. 


counselor help in making use of 


School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


7 


1 




B 


7 


1 


1 


C 


15 






D 


9 


2 




E 


18 


3 




F 


7 


1 




G 


7 


1 


1 


H 


18 


.4 




TOTAL (Experimental 








School) 


88 


13 


5 

mm 


Control School 


12 


2 


7 



Teachers strongly support the value of the counselor as a 
coordinator of other services that are available to the elemen- 
tary school. (See Table 17*) 



TABLE 17 

THE COUNSELOR AS A COORDINATOR 
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Statement: Counselors would be useful In coordinating the services 

provided by school psychologlstSt reading special IstSj 
social workers • and the like* 



School 


Agree 


Dl sagree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






B 


8 




1 


C 


13 


1 


1 


D 


8 




3 


E 


19 


2 




F 


7 


1 




G 


8 


1 




H 




-S- 


1 


TOTAL (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 


90 

12 


10 


6 

9 



Teachers did see a hierarchy of functions for the counselor. 
The previous Items Indicated a strong support for teacher con- 
sultation as well as student counseling. According to Table 18, 
teachers do not see the home as being a primary target for their 
work. This function, apparently, Is not within the province of 
the school or. If so, Jbelongs to the school social worker or to 

the school nurse. 




TABLE 18 

THE COUNSELOR AS A LIAISON BETV/EEN SCHOOL AND HONE 
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«<■ ' ' " — — ‘ - - 

statement: The core or main emphasis of an elementary school 
counselor’s work should be directed toward working 
with the parents of elementary school pupils* 


School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 




7 


1 


B 


1 


7 


1 


C 


5 


9 


1 


D 


2 


7 


2 


E 


7 


13 


1 


F 


6 


2 




G 


1 


7 


1 


H 




19 




rAL (Experimental 








School) 


25 


71 


10 


Control School 


4 


L 


13 



Nost teachers in the experimental schools favored the employ** 
ment of school counselors* Apparently the general acceptance of 
counselors :n these schools has had a positive effect on many 
teachers In the control school* However « a number of control 
school teachers^ who did not replyy Indicated that **the money 
should be used to lower class load.*' 
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Two interesting Inaccuracies In teacher perceptions were 
found* While teachers were supportive of the program, they did 
not believe that their fellow teachers were. They also Indicated 
soiTie doubt that parents were supportive of the program* (As you 
will see In the next section, their perception of parental opinion 
was not accurate.) 

Ideally, the counselor should serve as a consultant to 
teachers* However, more teachers Indicated that the counselor 
should work with Individual students or groups of students rather 
than with teachers. This type of response Is natural to anticipate 
at the Initial stages of the counseling program* Teachers Indica- 
ted that working with parents was of lesser Importance than the 
two functions cited above* 

Results of the Parental Survey, 

An attitudinal questionnaire (V/ould It Be important?) was 
mailed to a sample of 10 percent of the parents of students In 
Grades K-6. Sixty percent of the questionnaires were returned. 

The writer had Intended to tabulate the responses by school 
attendance area. Therefore, a space for Indlcetlog this Inform" 
atlon was placed on the first page of the two-page questionnaire. 
Since the Initial page briefly explained the nature of the coun- 
seling program, most parents returned the second page and, there- 
fore, omitted the necessary Identification Information* Approx- 
imately iW) percent of the respondents did provide this information* 
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The parents were asked to respond to a seven- Item four 
choice questionnaire. The role of the counselor was described as: 

“An elementary school counselor would not teach any 
classeSj but' would provide assistance to students and 
teachers, and parents In many ways. These may be described 
as: 1) Counseling with students either individually or in 

small groups to assist them in overcoming normal problems 
such as achieving In school, understanding themselves, making 
friends, making plans for the future, understanding the school 
situation (teachers, pupils) and other related activities. 

2) V/orklng with teachers In the school to help them seek out 
students who may need special attention and providing a means 
of supplying this help to students. 3) Consulting with 
parents of elementary students to help them understand their 
children and their normal problems and concerns, understanding 
their special talents, and discovering ways In which patents 
and school personnel can work together to make school a 
worthwhile experience for their children." 

Elghty-one percent of the parents who responded to the 

questionnaire believed that "an elementary school counselor should 

be employed." (Nine questionnaires were Identified as being from 

the control school. Six of the nine were supportive of the program 

as explained on the questionnaire.) A similar percentage believed 

that "the services such a person would provide are needed." 6nly 

20 percent of the parents believed that the elementary school 

teacher or principal provided- enough .of * these- 

Most parents thought that parents and teachers "would seek 

the help offered by an elementary counselor." Only 60 percent of 

the parents thought that "pupils would seek the help offered by an 

elementary counselor." Table 19 shows a tally for each of the 

questionnaire Items. 



TABLE 19 

RESPONSES TO PARENTAL Q.UESTIONNAIRES 
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I . I believe an elementary school counselor should be 
employed. 

95 Agree 

22 Disagree 

2. ! think the services such a person would provide are 
needed. 

98 Agree 

23 Disagree 

3. The elementary school teacher now provides enough of 
these services. 

25 Agree 

92 Disagree 

!♦. The elementary principal now provides enough of these 
services. 



24 Agree 
93 Disagree 

5. Pupils would seek the help offered by an elementary 
counselor. 



67 Agree 
44 Disagree 

6. Parents would seek the help offered by an elementary 
counselor. 

94 Agree 
22 Disagree 

7, Teachers would seek the help offered by an elementary 
counselor. 



106 Agree 
6 Disagree 
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Many Interesting conunents were made by parents as a supplement 
to their responses • Typical of those responses In support of the 
program were: 

"It seems to us more sensible to attempt to reach the 
potential problems of children In the elementary years than 
to wait until the problems have become nearly Insurmountable 
In the high school years," 

"Anything that adds to people »s understanding of them- 
selves and each other Is needed everywhere » - but so much Is 
up to the Individuals Involved, Good Luck," 

The parents who were opposed to the program seemed to center 

on two Issues - money and Infringement on family responsibility. 

Typical comments were: 

"I feel that such counseling Is the province and duty 
of the parents and churches,,,! know of very few people, 
trained or otherwise, who are capable of helping my children 
* understand themselves*". 

"V/e are coming to a point where we will have to decide 
what Is needed most In our schools— teachers or added per- 
sonnel. The taxpayer will ^o just so far," 

The general tone of the comments made by parents indicated 
that there Is need to further define the role and function of the 
counselor In the elementary school. From the comments (See Appen- 
dix for "Additional Comments from Parents") It appears that parents 
envision counseling to serve a remediation function. Perhaps, 
counseling as a developmental function has not been appropriately 
demonstrated. 



Summary 

The results of the parental survey Indicate that counseling 
has been accepted as an Important facet of the sdhool program. 
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Parents are, however, somewhat doubtful that students will seek 
the assistance of a counselor. Counseling, as a developmental 
function, will have to become more prominent. 

Results of the Analyses by Observers 

Two visiting consultants were used to make observations on 
the impact of the elementary counseling program in the Olympia 
School District. Or. Garth Blackham, Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Guidance, devoted three and one-half days to 
field investigations with principals, counselors, teachers, and 
students. In attempting to collect his data Dr. Blackham met with 
individual teachers, groups of teachers, individual students, 
groups of students, and individual principals. 

To accomplish the task of appraisal. Or. Blackham developed 
the following "criteria of effectiveness"; 

"1) To what extent were the understanding, skills and ser- 
vices of the counselor sought by children, teachers 
parents? 

2) How effective was the assistance the counselor gave per- 
ceived by the recipients? 

3) How did the counselor view the services provided in re- 
gard to their effectiveness and/or Impact? 

4) Kow well had the schools become sensitive to children's 
needs, define their problems and provide services con- 
sistent With them? 

5) To what extent had schools erected a positive "learning 
climate?" 

6) To what extent did the counseling program Incorporate a 
model that made possible successful counseling interven- 
tion and positive growth- learning facilitation?" 
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The entire text of Or* Blachham‘s evaluation report appears 
In the Appendix section* The tnore significant observations were: 

1* Children show a marked affinity for the counselors and 
seek them out at every opportunity* They appear to be 
like »'Pled Pipers'*. 

2. Teachers^ most frequently, sought help with "problem 
youngsters". Counselors were successful In interpreting 
developmental patterns and learning styles of these 
youngsters. However, some teachers were dissatisfied be- 
cause the counselor could not. devote sufficient time to 
the case* 

3. Teachers received valuable assistance In conducting 
pa rent- teacher conferences. 

4. Parent contacts were very successful . A growing demand 
for parent conferences supported this conclusion. 

5. The effectiveness of the counselor was directly related 
to the readiness of the school to accept the counselor 
and use his services. 

6. Developmental counseling was becoming a reality In those 
schools that appeared to have well-defined educational 
alms. 

7. Teachers were becoming more perceptive In viewing be- 
havioral problems. They were expressing an Interest to 
study their children more systematically and In depth. 

8. The focus of the counseling program, once it has been 
accepted, should become more developmental, preventive 
and facllitative rather than therapeutic-remedial . 

9. The needs of the school should be established by the 
faculty so that the counselor can provide tailor-made 
counseling. Provision for counsel or**teacher meeting 
time deserves attention. 

10. The roles of the counselor and psychologist should be 
more clearly defined so that they can complement ona 
another. 

11. The counselor as a group facilitator needs to be expanded 
In terms of teacher In-service, group counseling with 
children, and group discussion with parents. 
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Dr. Annd Meeks i Professor of Counseling and Guidance, Oregon 
State, served in an advisory capacity tn developing the initial 
Title ill proposal. Dr. Meeks pioneered In Elementary Counseling 
in Baltimore County, Maryland In the early 1950‘s. Her counsel 
was very useful In evoivement of the demonstration project In the 
Olympia School District. 

Dr. Meeks visited the Olympia Schools during the first week 
of May, 1967 * She used many of the same projective techniques 
employed by Dr. Biackham in order to analyze the Impact of the 
elementary counseling program. During her week's visitation, Dr. 
Meeks visited with individual students, groups of students, Ind* 
ividual teachers, groups of teachers. Individual principals, groups 
of principals, groups of psychologists, and groups of parents for 
the purpose of collecting information In order to make an evaluation 
. report. The more significant observations were: 

1. The percept iveness of children and parents shows plainly 
that the ccunselors have provided a clear model. The 
children who have worked with the counselor are well 
aware that counseling helps you to "understand yourself 
and other people"* 

2. Parents recognize the counselor's role In a helping 
relationship. ("He has helped ne to accept my child's 
need to be In Special Education.") 

3. Group counseling was providing a valuable learning ex- 
perience for children. ("1 see that children think 
differently about things, but It doesn't bother me so 
much when 1 get to know them.") However, more time needs 
to be devoted to the function of counseling as a learning 
process. Counselors need to move away from the remedia- 
tion stereotype. 
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4« Teacher !s understanding of the counseling function 
varies depending on the administrative leadership fn 
developing orientation procedures and In proVldlinsT; 
opportunities for teacher?counseIor confrontations, 

5. Expectations of the counseling program peed to become 
clearly defined, 

6. Teachers have appreciated the role of the counselor fn 
parent-teacher conferencing* they seek In-service 
assistance In other areas, too* 

7. The role of the counselor as an expert In human re- 
lations and Instructions! methods needs to be more 
fully utilized* 

8. The teacher-counselor and pup 1 1 -counsel dr ratios are 
much too large to develop a total program of guidance* 

9* Psychologists should be morc». fully utilized In the 
total program of guidance., 

10* The physical facilities of the counselor are not con- 
ducive for fu! j deployment of his skills. This Is 
ecpeclally true in the area of play media. 



Summary 

The major observations cited by Dr^v.. Blackham and Meeks 
verify the data collected from other sources. The counselor Is 
accepted as an asset to the school faculty* The focus of. the 
counselor needs to be directed away from the remediation function 
and towards c developmental, preventive and facliltative role. 




CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY and RECOMMENDATIONS 

The nature of much of the material contained In the previous 
chapters does not lend Itself to Inclusion In a summary* The 
essence of the content for this chapter will be focussed on the 
evaluative aspect. 



Summary 

Initially teacher attitudes were identified as a significant 
factor in child growth and development. Since the elementary 
counselor works directly with teachers., a measure of counselor 
impact could be obtained by measuring teacher attitudes prior to 
and following the implementation of the counseling program. The 
data revealed that no significant change In teacher attitude had 
taken place. 

A second objective of the counseling program was to effect 
changes In the self “concept of the student. Pre* and post*tests 
In this area revealed no significant change. 

Attitudes and behaviors are slow In changing. The alms and 
objectives were .perhaps, too ambitious when you expect values and 
behavioral changes to occur over a short period of time. Long- 
Itudinal studies of such a nature generally require a longer time 
Interval. Or, perhaps, a second false premise was the merits of 
the Instruments used In terms of the expected outcomes*. Time lim- 
itations and human resources prevented the development and use of a 
more sophisticated approach to the design. 
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Meaningful data wer« obtained from teachers and parents. 

Both groups that had contact with the program were overwhelmingly 
supportive of the program. The data rfcelved from teachers In- 
dicated that they had a clear conception of what the services 

should be. 

Some of the tead'.ers In the control school believed that the 
resources should be used to '.’tower class lead" rather than provide 
additional services, Porental opposition centered on two main 
Issues " money and Infringement on family respoislbllity. 

Drs. Blackham and Meeks were >.inusua';iy perceptive In their 
meetings with principals, teachers, students and parents. Their 
date were quite consistent with that which was obtained from 
pdreht.s and teachars. 

The counseling model developed daring the first year of 
operation In Olympia appears to be consistent with the philosophy 
of the Institute training program, The operational expectations 
es perceived by teachers were closely attuned to the analyses of 
Drs a Blackham a»id Meeks 

Synthesized, the Olympia model Is In close agreement wltn 
purposes cited by Or. Sonald PInkmeyer at the 22nd Annual Con- 
ference 09$7) of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development. 

The following points exemplify the model developed In the 
Olympia School Districts 

(1) Guidance should be an Integrated part of the educational 

proce.>s; , , 

(2) Each student has a right to the services, 

(3) Guidance should assist a child to success; 

o 

ERIC 
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(4) Guidance Is a cooperative enterprise; 

(5) Guidance Is centered around what the child possesses. 
Diagnosis Is not an end-product of the process; 

(6) The counselor serves on the curriculum team as a 
'Specialist on understanding the effect of curriculum 

practices on the behavior of children; 

(7) Guidance should Include a study of behavioral change; 

(8) The guidance program must have an Impact on the curr* 
Iculum and help the child gain personal meaning from 
school activities. 



Recommendations 



Based on the first year of experience, several recommen- 
dations appe-^r to be In order; 

1. Before Implementing any new program, the school staff 
and principal should have Identified some of their 
needs. Counselor effectiveness appears to be directly 
rei?<ted to school readiness. Tailor-made counseling 
can be provided only after needs are defined. 

2. The school counselor must demonstrate the types of ser*i* 
vices that he can render. If all students are td re- 
ceive the benefits of the counseling program counselor 
efficiency should be d constant objective. 

\ 

3. The . ski 11s of the counselor and psychologist should be 
utilized In a complementary fashion. . 

4. Counseling as a developmental function needs to be 
emphasized. Counselors and teachers need td provide 
experiences that provide for growth In Interpersonal 
relations and other aspects, of personal development. 

5. The counselor must become more active In the In-service 
training of teachers. The data from teachers supports 
this function of the counselor. , This need must be 
recognized through the provision of appropriate meeting 
time. 

6. A school most exhibit readiness before a counselor should 
be assigned to a building. This preparation period will 
assure more congruency between building expectation and 
counselor performance. 
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7« The counsetor-*teacher and counselor-student ret f os 
must be carefulty controlled In order to assure a. total 
program of guidance* 

Elementary counseling as an Innovation offers a great deal 
of promise. The counselor by stressing the discovery of individ- 
ual differences and by emphasizing the power of self-actual I zatlon», 
can help the school to modify Its structure and Its curriculum so 
as to provide the kinds of developmental experiences which enhances 
the achievement of these goals.. The essence of counseling Is pre- 
vention of acadv:;:nic casual ty» elevation of hope In each chlld^. 
enhancement of self-perceptions of children (and teachers) so that 
they can become more stlmuTatlng learners whose sense of trust has. 
been extended. 
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An Eptloque 

Probably one of the best and most accurate assessments of 
an experience Is a view In retrospect by the participants* Vflien 
an experience has been pleasing, one can only speak In terms of 
appreciation for those who have been Instrumental for past successes 
and look forward enthusiastically to the future* So It Is with us. 

The foresight and subsequent contributions and support of 
Mr. Harold Potts has been Inestimable In value. For direction, 
Inspiration '-ii.d Innovative Ideas we looked to Or. Richard Usitalo, 
project director. 

An experience such as this depends so much on the receptivity 
of the people who receive the service that a word of appreciation 
Is appropriate. Principals, teachers and parents have demonstrated 
support and approval of us as part of the education team. 

Children can be appreciated for a number of qualities such 

as, openness, honesty and receptivity but we would most like to 

appreciate them for just being themselves. 

Kenneth Born Bale Davis 

John Chamley Ralph McBride 

Donald Tobin 
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BROCHURE: 



THE ELEMENTARY COUNSELOR 
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A LIST OF GROUP MEETINGS 



August 1966 

29 • Counselors, Project Director 

3 '^ - Counselors, Elementary Principals, Project Director 
September 

7 Counselors, School Psychologists 

9 f Counselors, Project Director, Elementary Curriculum Consultant 

12 r Counselors, Project Director, Elementary Curriculum Consultant, 

Elementary Reading Consultant 

13 - Counselors 

16 Counselors, School Nurses, Attendance Officer, Project Director 

20 ?? Counselors, Secondsry Counselors, Project Director 

21 ^Counselors 

23 - Counselors, Elementary Curriculum Consultant, Project Director 

30 -? Counselors, Elementary CurHculum Consultant, Project Director 

October 

4 r Counselors, Thurston County Child Study Clinic 
7 Counselors, Project Director 

10 fr District Counselors^ Project Director 

14 - Counselors, Project Director, Dr, Glen Dye, V/ashlngton State 

University 

21 ?? WORD Conference In Seattle 
25 • Counselors, Project Director 
27 ^ District Counselors 
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28 - Counselors • Project Director, Elementary Principal of 

Rochester School District, Rochester, V/ashIngton 

29 • Counselor's presentation to Delta Kappa Gamma 
31 - Counselors, Psychologists, Project Director 

November 

2 - Elementary and Secondary Counselors 
4 • Counselors, Project Director 
7 - Counselors 
9 - District Counselors 

15 - District Counselors 

18 - Counselors, Project Director, Reading Consultant 

22 - Counselors, Steering Committee 

23 - District Counselors 

December 

1 - Counselors, Counselors from South Puget Sound Area 

2 • Counselors, Project Director 

9 - Counselors, Project Director 

16 - Counselors, Project Director 

20 •" Counselors, Steering Committee, Dr* Hansen, Oregon State 
University 

Ja nuary 

10 - District Counselors 

11 - Counselors, Project Director 

13 - Counseling and Guidance Meeting at Federal V/ay, \7ashlngton 
Olympia Presentation 

20 - Counselors, Head Start, Project Director 
27 - Counselors, Psychologists, Project Director 
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February 

3 - ASCD Meeting - Olyinpla Counselors presenting, '‘The 
Elementary Counseling Prograrrf* 

2) - Counselors. Psychologists, Psychiatrist of Coiwiunlty Hental 
Health Clinic 



March 

16 - Olympia Counselors presenting program to Pierce County 
Principals 

21 " District Counselors, Psychologists, Psychiatrist 
23 " Counselors, Project Director 

April 

9 - Counselors, Project Director, Dr. Garth Blackhain 

10 - Counselors, Or. Blackham. Steering Committee. Project Director 

10 “ Counselors, Dr. Blackham, Project Director 

12 - Counselors. Dr. Blackham, Project Director, Principals, 
Consultants 

18 - Counselors, Psychologists, Psychiatrist 

20 - Counselors, Project Director 

7 - Counselors, Project Director, Dr. Anna Meeks 

9 - Counselors, Project Director, Dr. Meeks, Steering Committee 

11 - Counselors, Project Director, Director of Guidance 
16 - Counselors., Project Director, Psychologists, Psychiatrist 
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June 

6 - Counselors, 
9 - Counselors, 

14 - Counselors, 

15 - Counselors, 
19 " Counselors, 



Project Director 
Project Director 
Project Director 
Project Director 
Project Director 
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EVALUATSON FORM ELEMENTARY COUNSELOR 

The following areas are recognized to be salient character- 
istics of iiBmbers 'f the education profession. Please be pre- 
pared to be Introspective In regard to your personal and pro- 
fessional behavior. In the “personal characteristics'* section 
will you also rank the Items In terms of their Importance as 
viewed by you? 

Personal 

1, Enthusiasm - 

2. Open-mindedness - 

3, Poise - 

4. Tactfulness - 

5, Punctuality - 

6. Tolerance - 

Gene ral School Services 

1, Willingness to “accept" extra duties. 

2, Assists teachers In times of need* 

3, Assists principal In times of need. 

Professional Preparation and Growth 

1, Seeks and accepts assistance from principal and Curriculum 
Director, 

2, VII 1 1 1 ngness to participate In workshops and committees, 

3, Interest In Total educational program. 
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EVALUATION FORM • cont I nued 

Teacher**Staff Relations 

1, Loyalty to teachers and administration^ 

2« Support of school poHclesv 

Management 

1. Disseminates Information accurately, 

2» Follows through bn problems* 

3* Keeps others informed on activities and progress. 

4. Budgets time appropriately. 

Community Relations 

1. Establishes good working relations with parents and 
community related agencies. 

General Characteristics 

1. Utilizes experiences of others, 

2. Promotes critical thinking by staff. 

3i Enhances the role of the school principal, 

4, Faces controversial Issues objectively with a keen eye 
on facts. 

5* Portrays a genuine Interest In personal and family 
Interests of staff members* 

6i Offers constructive criticism when necessary* 

7, Seeks to Improve the exist liig program, 

Target"Settlng 

U What are your immediate and long-range objectives in 
your present assignment? 

2; How do you plan to reach these objectives? 
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PRINCIPALIS PERSONNEL CHECKLIST 



^ School _ 

Frequently Seldom Uncertain 

1. Adapts curriculum to the Individual 

needs of children. • . 

2. Concerned with chlldren*s conformity ' * 
and obedience to authority to adult is 

stanciards. • • — — 

3. Displays a lack of personal in* 

volvement with children - - - .. ■ . n ..- 

Teaches In a manner that encourages 

self-expression and discovery* • • • ■ ■■■■- 

5. Seeks to "understand" children 

rather than stereotype them* .... __ _ _ 

6. Displays an attitude of respect for 

feelings of students ...•*••• ■ 

7. Displays self-lnitlative, but seeks 

help from others when necessary. . . __ — 

8. Feels that strict discipline In the 

classroom Is highly necessary . . • 

9. Is frustrated by new situations 
Curriculum changes, emergencies, 

etc.); clings to status quo. « . . _ _ 

10. Displays excessive concern for 

Justification for his own actions. . _ 
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Please fill In the dotted line as Instructed. 





— ^ r 

Always 1 Sometimes J 


Never 




1 

i 

I 




2. HaoDV 


1 

I 




3. Friendly 


! 

j ^ 




4. Sad 


4 

\ 






4 

Serious 








6. Sensitive 








7. Jealous 








8. Popular 


1 

i 




r 




9. Shy 


1 






10. Clumsy 








1 1 . Show-off 








12. Afraid 








13. Kind 








14. Modest 


( 


1 




15. Proud 








16. Lazy 








17. Neat 




1 

\ 




18. Thrifty 








19. Even-tempered 








20. Dependable 








21. Anarv 








22. Moody 








23. Open-minded 








24. Unreasonable 








25. Demandina 


t 

1 


i 

1 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN SELF-PICTURE CHECK LIST 



1. Honest - You consider It Important to tell the truth, not to 

cheat, or steal. Things should be done fairly for :everyone. 

2. Happy - Feelings of pleasure and joy frequently cause you to 
feel extra good. The whole world seems good and you kind of 
feel like singing and laughing. 

3. Friendly - It Is fun for you to meet new people and enjoyable 
to talk to stangers. Some of your most pleasant times are In 
large groups of people. 

4. Sad -- You have a tendency to be unhappy a good part of the time. 
Grief and mournful ness occur more often for you than for your 
friends, 

5* Serious - This describes people who are more responsible than 

finical. Horsing around Is not as Important as doing the 

job well. 

6. Sensitive - You can often understand what people are thinking 
without having them say It. This tends to cause you to have 
your feelings hurt occasionally. 

7. Jealous - The possessions of others frequently appear more 
desirable than your own which sometimes makes you. auspicious 
fearful or envious of others. 

8. Popular - Most people really enjoy being around you. You are 
frequently chosen among the first when sides are being chosen 
for games or other activities. 

9. Ghv - Meeting strangers Is really difficult for you. You are 
bashful and oi’ofer to be with a few close friends than with 
people you do not know well. 

'O’ clumsy - Awkward Is a good way to describe this person. He 
sometimes trips over hl» own feet and frequently drops 
and breaks things. 

llo Sh ow-off - Performing In front of others Is really your "cup 
of tea". You really enjoy being the center of attention and 
having others watch you. 

12. Afraid - You are uncomfortable when you are doing something 
new. You can see danger In play and other activities which 
your classmates enjoy. You are kind of frightened of people 
or things a good part of the time. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS - continued 



13. Kind - You carefully consider other people's feelings before 
doing or saying anything that might not be understood. You 
try to say something nice about someone when you think they 
deserve It. You look for ways to be helpful to other peoplo. 

14. Modest - Sometimes It Is fun to do something nice for some- 
one without letting them know who Is doing It. it makes you 

‘ uncomfortable when someone gives you a compliment. It Is 
easy for you to let someone else take the credit for some- 
thing you had a part fn doing, 

15. Proud - No one needs to help you with your work because you 
«n do It better by yourself. You don't ask for help even 
when sometimes you would like to. 

i^zy * You are quite willing to let someone else do your work 
?or yout after all, it Is easier that way. You will let 
v/ork go undone even when there Is really nothing keeping you 
from doing It. 

17. N eat - You Insist on keeping your personal belongings In a 
certain, well-planned order. It makes you uncomfortable to 
see something "out of place". You are one who might use the 
motto, "A place for everything and everything In Its place.*' 

Thrifty - You can keep money In your pocket without having to 
spend It. It Is Important for you to add something to your 
savings account every week or so. You carefully consider the 
price of an article before buying It. 

19,. Even-tempere d - It takes a lot to get you mad. People say a 
Tot of thln^ that they don't really mean and If they weren't 
so angry or sowething they! probably wouldn't say It. 

20, Dependable - You do the things you say you will do. It Is 
Important for you to keep your promises. You can be count- 
ed upon to "get the job done". 

21, A ngry - You are easily aroused. People can do or say things 
t^hat will Just make you see "red". People must be careful 
about what they say to you because they know It will make you 
mad. 



o 
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BEFINITIONS OF TERMS - continued 



22. Moody * You are happy one day and sad the next* Things that 
make you sad or angry seem to *'stlck In your mind" and you 
can^t keep from thinking about them* 

23* Open-ml nded - You are willing to listen to another personas 
Ideas even If they don't always agree with yours* You are 
quite willing to "change your mind" If someone can convince 
you that you are wrong* 

24* Unreasonable - You are always right regardless of what other 
people do to try to change your mind. There Is no point In 
listening to what other people have to say since they really 
don't know what they are talking about anyway. 

25. De manding - It Is very Important that you get those things 
you want when you want them* You get angry when other 
people won't listen to what you have to say. Other people 
look out only for themselves so you will do the same. 



o 
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TABULATION OF "WHAT DO YOU THINK?" QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Elementary school counselors have something special to offer 
to an elementary school. 



School Agree 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

TOTAL (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 



8 

9 

15 

11 

21 

5 

9 

103 

15 



Disagree No ReplM 



3 



3 



6 



2. Elementary school pupils need the services of school counselors. 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 




A 


8 






B 


8 




1 


C 


15 






D 


11 






E 


19 




2 


F 


7 


1 




G 


9 






H 


25 






TOTAL (Experimental 








School) 


102 


1 


3 


Control School 


13 




8 


3. Elementary school 


teachers need counselor help with pupils who 


encounter personal -educational 


difficulties. 




School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






S 


8 




1 


C 


14 




1 


D 


10 


1 




E 


20 




1 


F 


6 


2 




G 


9 






H 


24 


1 




TOTAL (Experimental 








School) 


99 


4 


3 

A 


Control School 


12 


1 


8 
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4* Elementary pupils can profit from individual counseling 
provided by school counselors. 



School 


Aqree 


Olsdqree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






B 


9 






C 


15 






D 


10 


1 




E 


16 


1 


4 


F 


6 


2 




G 


9 






H 


- 15 - 






TOTAL (Experimental 








School) 


98 


4 


4 


Control School 


12 




9 



S« Elementary pupils can profit from small group counseling 
provided by school counselors. 



School 

A 


Aqree 

8 


01 saqree 


No Reply 


B 


7 




2 


C 


14 


1 




D 


10 


1 




E 


20 




1 


F 


6 


2 




6 


8 


1 




H 


24 




1 


TOTAL (Experl mental 


School) 


97 


5 


4 


Control School 


11 


2 


8 


6. Assistance with 


respect to vocational orientation and develop 


ment Is needed by elementary pupils.. 




School 

A 


Agree 

m jjiii —11 
8 


01 saqree 


No Reply 


B 


2 


4 


3 


C 


5 


10 




D 


8 


2 


1 


E 


8 


11 


2 


F 


2 


5 


1 


G 


4 


5 




H 


-IL. 


JL 




TOTAL (Experimental 


School) 


50 


46 


10 


Control School 


8 


4 


9 
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7. Elementary school 


counselors can provide services 


that 


would be of value to potential dropouts* 




School 


Aqree 


Disagree 


No Reolv 


A 


8 






6 


9 






C 


15 






D 


10 




1 


E 


20 




F 


8 






G 


9 






H 




— 




TOTAL (Experl mental 


I04 




1 


School) 


1 


Control School 


11 


9 



8. Elementary school counselors could be profitably used to consult 
with parents of elementary pupils (pupils who encounter difficulty)* 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reolv 


A 


8 






B 


8 


1 




C 


15 






D 


11 




1 


E 


19 


1 


F 


8 






G 


9 






H 




, 




TOTAL (Exper 1 menta 1 






1 


School) 


103 


2 


Control School 


12 


2 


7 


9, Teachers could use 


counselor help 


In Interpreting test results 


to parents and pupils* 






School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


7 


1 


1 


B 


7 


1 


C 


12 


2 


2 


D 


9 


2 


3 


E 


16 


2 


F 


5 


3 




G 


5 


4 


1 


H 


18 


6 


TOTAL (Exper 1 menta 1 




21 


mm 


School) 


71 


7 

8 


Control School 


12 


1 
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10» Teachers could use counselor help In selecting and administering 
tests to elementary pupils. 



School 


Aqree 


DIsaqree 


No Reolv 


A 


7 


1 




B 


7 


1 


1 


C 


15 






D 


9 


2 




E 


18 


3 




F 


5 


3 




G 


6 


3 




H 


J5_ 


10 




TOTAL (Expcr I mental 


82 


23 


1 


School) 








Control School 


10 


3 


8 


11. Teachers could use 


counselor 


help In making use of 


test data 


School 


Aqree 


DIsaqree 


No Reoiv 


A 


7 


1 




B 


7 


1 


1 


C 


15 






D 


9. 


2. 




E 


•18 


3 




F 


7 


1 




G 


7 


1 


1 


H 


18 


jl 


-i- 


TOTAL (Experl mental 








School) 


88 


13 


5 


Control School 


12 


2 


7 


12. Elementary sbhool 


counselors 


would Impair teachers 


« re- 


latlonships with pupils. 






School 


Aqree 


D 1 saqree 


No Reolv 


A 




8 




B 




9 




C 


1 


14 




D 




11 




E 




20 


1 


F 




8 


. 


G 




8 


1 


H 


_ 




— 


TOTAL (Exper 1 menta 1 








School) 


1 


103 


2 


Control School 


5 


8 


8 



o 

ERIC 
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13* An elementary school counselor would be just anothe** person 

who would Interfere with the teacher's major function, ♦ teaci) I ng. 



School 

A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

F 

G 

H 

TOTAL (Exper I menta 1 
School) 

Control School 



Agree 



1 

T 

4 



Disagree 

8 

9 

15 

11 

19 

6 

8 

24 

90 

7 



No Reply 



2 

1 

1 

J. 

5 

10 



14, Elementary School counselors should counsel Iwith small groups 
of pupils with respect to their personal -social concerns. 



School 


Ag^**ee 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


8 






B 


9 






C 


14 


1 




D 


10 


1 




E 


19 


1 


1 


F 


5 


3 




G 


6 


2 


1 


H 


2ZL. 




-■ 


TOTAL (Experimental 


96 


8 


2 


School) 








Control School 


11 


1 


9 


15. Elementary school 


counselors 


should help pupils with vocation' 


a1 concerns (attitudes toward work, general understanding of 


the work world) , 








School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


7 


1 




B 


9 






C 


7 


6 


2 


0 


11 






E 


13 


7 


1 


F 


6 


2 




G 


5 


4 




H 


17 


8 




TOTAL (Experimental 


75 


28 


3 


School) 








Control School 


12 


2 


7 
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16, Elementary school counselors should work directly with those 



pupils who have difficulty In learning. 




School 


Aqree 


Dlsaqree 


No Reolv 


A 


7 




1 


B 


9 






C 


10 


4 


1 


D 


8 


1 


2 


E 


14 


5 


2 


F 


6 


2 




G 


3 


6 




H 


J8L 


7 




TOTAL (Experimental 








School) 


75 


25 


6 


Control School 


10 


1 


10 



17 , .Most elementary school teachers would encourage the employ 



ment of elementary school 


counselors. 




School 


Aqree 


Dlsaqree 


No Reply 


A 


6 


1 


1 


B 


9 






C 


12 


1 


2 


D 


7 


1 


3 


E 


18 


2 


1 


F 


2 


6 




G 


3 


2 


4 


H 

TOTAL (Exper I menta 1 


■ 4 " 




1 

12 


School) 

Control School 


7 


6 


8 


18. Most o-^rents would encourage the employment of elementary 


school counselors. 






School 


Aqree 


Dlsaqree 


No ReplY 


A 


6 


1 


1 


B 


8 




1 


C 


9 


3 


3 


D 


5 


4 


2 


E 


12 


5 


4 


F 


2 


6 




G 


3 


2 


4 


H 


SL 


6 


2 

T7 


TOTAL (Experimental 


62 


27 


School) 

Control School 


7 


4 


10 
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19* Principals beljeve that counselors have a place In the 
elementary school* 



School 


Aqree 


Dtsaoree 


Ho Reply 


a" 


■ 7 


1 


B 


7 




2 


C 


14 




1 


D 


7 




4 


E 


14 




7 


F 


8 






6 


8 




1 


H 






TT 


TOTAL (Experimental 


90 




School) 

Control School 


8 


3 


10 



20. A counsellor Mould be just Hke another administrator in an 
elementary school* 



Achool 


AaCeg 


Dtsaoree 


No Reolv 


A 


1 


7 


* 


B 




8 


1 


C 


3 


12 




D 


1 


10 




E 




18 


3 


F 




7 


1 


6 




9 




H 




-4- 




TOTAL (Experimental 


T" 


96 




School) 

Control School 




11 


10 



21. Counselors do not have any competencies not possessed by 
teachers. 



School 


tasss. 


Dtsaoree 


No Reolv 


A 




S 




B 




8 


1 


C 




15 




D 


1 


9 


1 


E 


3 


17 


1 


F 




8 




G 




9 




H 




24 




TOTAL (Experimental 


'c' 


98 


T" 


■School) 








Control School 


1 


10 


10 




22. Counselors usurp parental responsibilities. 



:hool 


Agree 


Disagree 


A 


8 


B 




9 


C 


1 


14 


D 


2 


8 


E 




19 


F 




8 


G 




8 


H 






(Experimental 


“T 


99 


School) 

Contr<"’ School 


i 


9 



No ReuN 



1 

2 

: 1 
T 
11 



23. Counselors usurp administrative responsibilities. 



School Agree 

A 
B 
C 

Q 1 

E 

F I 

G 

H 

TOTAL (Experimental 2 

School) 

Control School 



Disagree 



7 
9 
15 

8 
18 

5 

8 



_2S_ 

95 



No Reply 

i 



2 

3 

2 

1 

9 



8 13 



24. Counselors. would be useful In helping pupils who do not know 
how to get along with others* 



School Agree 

7 

B 9 

C 14 

D 10 

E 21 

F 5 

G 9 

H 22. 

TOTAL (Experimental 100 

School) 

Control School 13 



D ?saqree 

I 



No Reply 



1 

1 




25m Counselors would be useful In Identifying pupils who 
need special attention and help« 



School Agree 

A 6 

B 9 

C 12 

D 8 

E 19 

F 6 

G 6 

H .24. 

TOTAL (Experimental 90 

School) 

Control School 13 



Disagree 

1 



No Reply 
I 



2 

3 

I 

I 

3 

JL 

12 



1 

1 

1 

4 



1 7 



260 Counselors would be useful In helping the school work with 
referral agencies available to those students who need 



special kinds of help. 






School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reolv 


A 


6 


6 


6 


B 


9 






C 


12 


2 


1 


0 


8 




3 


p 


20 


1 




F 


0 






G 


9 






H 


24 


1 


- - 


TOTAL (Experimental 


96 


To 


10 


School) 






.■ 


Control School 


14 




7 


27. Counselors would 


be useful In 


helping teachers 


know more 


about the characteristics of 


the pupils In their class. 


School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


““ 8'““ 






B 


8 


1 




C 


11 


2 


2 


D 


8 


2 


1 


E 


15 


4 


2 


F 


8 






G 


6 


3 




H 


22 


2 


1 


TOTAL (Experimental 


86 


vr 


r. 


School) 








Control School 


9 


3 


9 



U2 



28. 



Counselors could help teachers collect and organize educational 
and vocational Information for presentation to pupil a 



School 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

TOTAL (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 



Agree 

7 
5 

8 

7 

9 

5 

5 



J2. 

63 



8 



Disagree 

1 

2 

6 

3 

9 

3 

3 




No Reply 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

9 



4 9 



29. Teachers can do all the counseling that needs to be done 
In elementary schools. 



School 

A 

B 

C 

D I 

E 1 

F 
G 

H 

total (Experimental 3 

School) 

Control SchOol 2 



Disagree 

8 

9 

15 

8 

18 

7 

9 

JL. 

99 



No Reply 



1 

2 

1 




11 



8 



30. Counselors would be beneficial In providing In-service 
training in guidance to elementary school teachers. 



School ^3^ 

8 

B 8 

C 'I 

D 8 

E 

F 7 

G 7 

H 

TOTAL (Experimental 86 

School) 

Control School 8 



Disagree No Reply 



1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

14 



2 

1 

3 




4 9 
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31. 



Counselors would be useful in coordinating the servi 
vided by school psychologists, reading specialists, 
workers, and the like. 



ces pro- 
social 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


A 


8 




B 


8 




C 


13 


1 


D 


8 




E 


19 


2 


F 


7 


1 


G 


8 


1 


H 


19 


-L. 


TOTAL (Experimental 


90 


10 


School) 






Control School 


12 





No Reply 

1 

1 

3 




9 



32. Counselors need to Interpret what guidance Is to eleisentary 
school teachers. 



School Agree 

~T~ 8 

B 8 

® 8 

E <8 

F A 

G 7 

H JS- 

TOTAL (Experimental 80 

School) 

Control School 12 



Disagree 



4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

19 

1 



No Reply 



c 

2 




8 



33, Counselors need to Interpret what guidance Is to parents. 



School 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

f I 

n 

total (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 



Agree 

7 

9 

13 

9 

20 

6 

9 

24 

97 

ll 



Disagree No Reply 



2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 



2 



3 



9 
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34. Counselors need to Interpret what guidance is to pupils* 



School Agree 

8 

6 8 

C 9 

D 8 

E J4 

F 6 

G 9 

H 21- 

TOTAL (Experimental 83 

School^ 

Control School 11 



Disagree 



5 

3 

2 

4 
14 



No Reply 

1 

1 

3 

7 



12 

10 



35, Teachers would make referral to counselors those students 
who need help In coping ’with learning situations. 



School 

A 

B 


Agree 
' 8 
9 


Disagree 


No Reply 


C 


13 


1 


2 


D 


7 


3 


c 

Im 


16 


3 


2 


F 


7 


1 




G 


6 


3 




H 


24 


1 




TOTAL (Experimental 
School) 


90 


9 


Control School 


10 


1 


10 



36. Elementary pupils would voluntarily come to counselors for 
help with personal, educational or social problems. 



S chool Agree 

7 

B 8 

C 9 

0 3 

E 13 

F 7 

G 8 

H Ji. 

TOTAL (Experimental 78 

School) 

Control School 9 



Disagree 

1 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

1 

20 



No Reply 
1 

1 

6 

2 



10 



2 



10 




ns 



[ 

I 

[ 

I 



O 

ERIC 



37. Counselors could help teachers diagnose pupil's learning 



difficulties. 


School 

A 

6 


Agree 

8 

9 


Disagree 


No Reply 


C 


13 


2 




0 


7 




4 


E 


18 


3 


1 


F 


7 




G 


5 


4 




H 


21 


4 


— 


TOTAL (Experimental 


88 


13 


5 


School) 


Control School 


7 


2 


u 


38. Teachers would not find It product 1 


ve to consult with counselors 


about classroom 
more successful 


activities that would help certain 
In school. 


pupils be 


School 

A 

B 


Agree 


Disagree 

8 

9 


No Reply 


C 


1 


12 


2 


D 


2 


7 


2 


E 


3 


18 




F 


1 


7 




G 


2 


5 


2 


H 


Jl. 


22 




TOTAL(EXperimental 


12 


88 


6 


School) 


Control School 


J 


8 


12 



3 

I 



39, Teachers are suspccfous of counselors. 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


1 


6 


1 


B 


1 


8 




C 


1 


12 


2 


D 




8 


3 


E 


2 


19 




F 


1 


5 


2 


G 


1 


7 


1 


H 


1 


24 




TOTAL (Experimental 


"T 


89 


9 


School) 

Control School 


7 


5 


9 






j 
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40« Counselors are suspicious of teachers* 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


1 


6 


1 


B 


1 


8 




C 




13 


2 


D 




8 


3 


E 


3 


18 




F 


1 


4 


3 


G 


1 


6 


2 


H 




24 


1 


TOTAL (Experimental 


T 


87 


12 


School) 

Control School 


3 


6 


12 



41. The core or main emphasis of an elementary school counsel or *s 
work should be directed toward working with the parents of 



elementary school pupils* 






School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 




7 


1 


B 


1 


7 


1 


C 


5 


9 


1 


D 


2 


7 


2 


E 


7 


13 


1 


F 


6 


2 




G 


1 


7 


1 


H 




Ji. 


3 


TOTAL (Experimental 


25 


71 


10 


School) 

Control School 


4 


4 


13 



42. Counselors could be helpful to teachers in understanding what 
characteristics are indicative of a need for special assistance 



to the pupil* 








School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


A 


’ "8 






B 


9 






C 


13 


1 


1 


P 


8 




3 


E 


19 




2 


F 


8 






G 


8 


1 




H 


24 




1 


TOTAL (Experimental 


97 


2 


7 


School) 








Control School 


12 




9 




I 
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43* Teachers possess a body of knowledge about each pupil In their 
classroom that they would share with counselors who counsel 

with such pupils. 



School 

A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

F 

G 

H 

TOTAL (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 



Agree 

8 

9 

14 

9 

21 

8 

9 



JL. 

103 



8 



Disagree No Reply 



1 

2 



1 




44, Every counselor should be required to teach part of the 
school day. 



School Agree 

A 
B 

C 2 

D 1 

E 2 

F 3 

G 

H Jl. 

TOTAL (Experimental 17 

School) 

Control School 3 



Disagree 

6 

9 

11 

8 

18 

5 

9 

22 

86 



V o Reply 
2 

2 

2 

3 



9 



7 



11 



45. Teachers expect counselors to Initiate contacts with them 
about pupils In their classrooms needing help. 



School 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

6 

« 

TOTAL (Experimental 
School) 

Control School 



Agree 

2 

7 




4 



Disagree 

6 

9 

11 

9 

13 

4 

7 

18 

511 



No Reply 



1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 



6 II 
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46, One full-time elementary school counselor should be available 
for no ‘ more than approximately 200 pupils. 



School 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Reply 


IK 


7 




1 


B 


9 






C 


10 


3 


2 


0 


6 


1 


4 


E 


19 


i 


1 


F 


7 


1 




G 


7 


1 


1 


H 


22 


J. 




TOTAL (Experimental 


87 


10 


9 


School) 








Control School 


6 


4 


11 



47. Counselors first should be required to hw.i.e experience as 
elementary teachers In order to be competent counselors. 



School Agree 

A 8 

B 4 

C 13 

D 9 

E 20 

F 8 

G 9 

H 22 

TOTAL (Experimental 93 

School) 

Control School 12 



J 



Disagree 



No Reply 



4 

1 



1 

1 

2 

1 



1 . 

6 



2 

7 



8 




APPENDIX 6 

"WOULD IT BE IMPORTANT?" OUESTIONNAIRE 



o 



; erlc 



School Attendance Area 



WOULD IT BE IMPORTANT? 

The follov/Inq Is a brief description of the services which can be provided 

by an elementary counselor prepared to work wl+h elementary school students, 

♦ 

teachers and parents. 

An elementary school counselor would not teach any classes, but would provide 
assistance to students and teachers, and parents In many ways. These may be 
described as: I) Counseling with students either Individually or In small 

groups to assist them In overcoming normal problems such as achieving In 
school , understanding themselves, making friends, making plans for the future, 
understanding the school situation (teachers, pupils) and other related 
activities. 2) V.'orking with .eachers In the school to help thorn seek out 
students who may need special attention and providing a means of supplying 
this help to students, 3) Consulting with parents of elementary students to 
help them understand their children and their normal problems and concerns, 
understand their special talents, and discover ways In which parents and 
school personnel can work together to make school a worthwhile experience 
for the I r chi Idren, 

In order to determine whether or not you feel a person providing the above 
services would be valuable In the elementary school your child Is now 
attending, please mark your answer to the following statements where 

SA means Strongly Agree 
^ means Agree 
D means Disagree 
SD means Strongly Disagree 
(Circle your response). 

Please answer each of the seven statements 



SA means Strongly Agree 
A means Agree 
D means Disagree 
SD means Strongly Disagree 

BASED ON THE 3RIEF STATE?€MT ABOVE : 

I, I boil eve an elementary school counselor should be employed* 

SA AD SD 

2* 1 think the services such a person would provide are needed* 

SA AD SD 

3* The ei^mentary school teacher now provides enough of these services* 

SA A D SD . 

4* The elementary principal now provides enough of these services* 

SA A D SD 

5* Pupils would seek the help offered by an elementary counselor* 

SA A D SD 

6* Parents would seek the help offered by an elomentary counselor. 

SA A D SD 

7* Teachers would seek the help offered by an elementary counselor* 

SA AO SD 



o 
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o 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENTS FROM PARENTS 



In Support 

"V/e have a counselor In our school* I think it is a very 
good idea." 

”V/e have always felt that many problems exhibited by 
students in junior high and high school might have been pre- 
vented with heip in the early school years," 

"There !s no criticism of the individual counselors. Just 
a vague suspicion and attitude that Mt can't be my fault that 
my child is having problems*' I hope you will be able to do 
more 'promoting' to get people interested in this program." 

"The right kind of counseling at a young age^ with the 
child and parents, would deter a large percentage of the 
teenage problems." 

"I7e believe a counselor can do much more on a family basis". 

"Teachers and principals do not have enough time." 

"Some parents are so against any new changes. It means 
money out of their pockets. They are so sure that their chil*» 
dren don't need such services until too late. It must be sold 
to parents. It's a wonderful Idea, the best yet. Good luck." 



in Opposition 

"Upgrade your staff, don't just add to It." 

"I believe that, in most cases, the family unit can and 
should handle all problems pertaining to the child." 

"From our personal experience, the teachers do not like 
the intrusion of counselors In the schools," 

"1 feel that counseling Is the province of the elementary 
school principal and assistant principal." 

"The program In the elementary school is a waste of money; 
in junior and senior high schools It has Its uses," 
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AN EVALUATION OF OLYMPIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELING PROGRAM 
Introduction 

Evaluating the Impact or effectiveness of a first year 
elementary counseling program Is a difficult and Illusive thing. 

Can Its effectiveness be measured In the number of “problem 
children" seen, counseling sessions held, consultations made and 
the wsar and tear on the carpet In the cpunelor*^s office? Im** 
press I ve statistics can be compiled using these criteria wlth“ 
out reflecting the ultimate worth or effectiveness of a program. 

At the heart of what effective counseling may do Is the preven- 
tion of academic casualties, elevation cf hope In a child who has 
a promise, enhancement of self-concepts so that children can be- 
come more zestful learners and extending his sense of trust when 
previous relationships have been hurtful and unt rusting. Yet, 
most of these dimensions or Important beginnings of change can 
rarely be reflected validly In measures that are precise and ob- 
jective. 

It Is difficult to evaluate the first year of any new serilce 
because It requires at least that much time for people to learn how 
to define and use It effectively. There Is always a period of de- 
veloping readiness or “just trying things on for size." Much of 
the first year was spent In this sizing up process finding out 
what the new specialist could do and should do. But there was 
much evidence that the counselors had displayed some of their 
wares wall and teachers had begun to understand the role and 
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function of the elementary school counselor. 

One of the most Impressive things to observe was the out* 
standing commitment the counselors made to the task of counseling. 
They worked long hours, attended many night meetings and were pre* 
celved almost universally as models of humanness. 

Criteria of Effectiveness 

In a period of less than a week, It Is difficult to evaluate 
the significant dimensions of a program. However, there are some 
criteria that appear useful when the triajor assessment technique Is 
small group meetings. Given this means of cssessment, the following 
were some of the criteria by which 1 attempted to make an evaluation: 

1) To what extent were the understandings, skills and services 
of the counselor sought by children, teachers and parents? 

2) How effective was the assistance the counselor gave per* 
celved by the recipients? 

3) How did the counselors view the services provided In 
regard to their effectiveness and/or impact? 

4) How well had the schools become sensitive to children's 
needs, define their problems and provided services consistent with 
them? 

5) To what extent had schools erected a positive ‘'learning 
cl imate?" 

6) To what extent did the counseling program incorporate a 
model that made possible successful counseling intervention and 
positive growth-learning facilitation? 
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Evaluation 

There Is little question, based on group sessions with teachers 
and principals, that the elementary counseling program had been 
positively received. The counselors demonstrated excellently that 
their services were sought by children, teachers and parents'. 

Children In the schools feel remarkable affinity for the counselors 
and seek them out at every opportunity. There Is no stigma attached 
to making such a contact. This Is a significant demonstration of 
the counselors* capacity to develop **rapport*' and to establish the 
conditions so necessary for effective "developmental counseling." 

Although It Is difficult to know what percentage of teachers 
In the system sought the assistance of counseling services, those 
that did generally evaluated them as helpful and effective. 

Teachers most frequently sought help with "problem youngsters". 

And, It was providing this type of assistance that the counselors 
made their greatest victories. But, It was also apparent that the 
counselors provided highly valued asiistance In Interpreting the 
developmental patterns and learning styles of children. 

Not all such counseling of individual children was effective, 
however. V/hen teachers expressed the opinion It had been of limited 
helpfulness, it appeared related to the fact that the counselor had 
not devoted sufficient time and study to the particular situation 
or problem. Too often, the counsel or *s schedules were too heavy 
to allow sufficient concentration on specific problem situations. 
However, It can hardly be questioned that the cout»selor*s work with 
individual children was highly effective. 
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Counselors provided significant and frequent help to teachers 
In conducting needed r5arent-teacher conferences. This assistance 
not only proved helpful In resolving particular problems and sit- 
uations, It was a highly successful In-service training technique. 

The counselors seemed to have the unique capacity to be 
realistically objective and critical about their work. They were 
aware thbt their greatest success accrued from Individual counsel- 
ing, group discussions with parents Involving developmental themes 
and child rearing* The success of their work with parents Is 
easily validated by the teacher and principal reports as well as 
the steadily Increcsing number of parents that voluntarily seek 
the counselor's services. 

As a general rule, THE EXTENT TO Vi/HICH COUNSELORS WERE ABLE 
TO PERFORM EFFECTIVELY IN A VARIETY OF ROLES WAS BASED ON THE 
READINESS OF THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY TO ACCEPT THE 

SERVICES AND USE THEM. 

Elementary counseling was not equally successful or effec- 
tive at every school. To the extent that there was readiness on 
the part of the school staff and to the degree that good working 
relationships were established with teachers, counseling was more 
or less effective* But, It should be recognized also that Individual 
schools greatly differ In their educational needs, type of child 
attending and the amount of problem centering and problem solving 
that has taken place. Where schools have a sharp lens on these 
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things* outstanding progress has been made. After ail* develop* 
mental counseling can be effective to the degree that it is con* 
sistent with aarefuiiy thought out educational aims* Identified 
need and attributes of a specific school. Some schools have more 
varied and multiple needs. Greater quantities of many services 
are necessary. 

Observstloi^s derived from the group meetings with teachers 
suggest that the elementary counseling program has begun to con* 
tribute to a "positive learning climate" in the school. This Is 
apparent from teacher comments suggesting that they were view\ing 
children's behavior (eapecialiy the misbehavior) more from a 
motivational point of view than from a surface* deliberate willing 
point cf viewo That Is* teachers seemed to be better able to assess 
when a child was In need cf help rather than simply having a need 
for discipline. Many teachers* after becoming acquainted with the 
goals as well as the results of individual counseling* began to 
express the desire to study their children more systematically and 
in depth. They often expressed the desire to have more free time 
to work individually with youngsters who needed addftio.)si help. 

A substantial number Indicated that they would like to try their 
hand at Individual couns^^Mng with thalr own youngsters. 

The counseling mcdel that the counselors have attempted to 
implement Is primarily developmental* preventative and faciiltatlve 
rather than a thera{>eutic*remed>a1 one. Although a substantial 
portion of the counselors' time has been spent working with 
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Individual pcoblero youngsters (and this Is necessary In the be- 
ginning), this type of fv;<.s should be restricted. Fortunately, 
the counselors began to Implement functions with a developmental 
focus (group counseling with growth related problems, group dis- 
cussions with parents oriented around developmental process, con- 
sultations with teachers regarding the developmental -I earniM 
process). Thus, the foundations for a broader^ educationally 

oriented program has been establlshedm 

When one considers the whole program and Its short period 
of existence. It Is well on Its way to becoming an Important 
part of the educational process. It could hardly have been more 

successful e 
Racommendatlons 

In considering the dimensions of the elementary counseling 
program next year. It may be helpful to give attention to the 
following areas and Ideas: 

1) VIhlle the teacher faculty has made real progress In under- 
standing the role and function of the elementary school counselor. 
It would be helpful If a series of meetings (teacher-cpunselor) 
were devoted to this general theme. In sc doing. It may be desir- 
able to attempt to Identify the needs and unique problem areas of 
each school, an attempt to define how counseling services can best 
be utllUed., That Is, an order of priorities might well be estab- 

11 shed. 

2) It would be helpful, and In terms of timing would be 
appropriate, to attempt a clearer definition of how counselor 
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and psychologists roles can best compliment each other In the school* 
In reality* there need be little concern that there will be suf- 
ficient need for both. Yet, the contributions of each may not be 
as powerful If this Is not worked through. 

3) The effectiveness of the counseling program could be en- 
hanced If some administrative arrangements were worked out to make 
It possible for teachers and counselors to get together to discuss 
preventative educational programs, specific classroom problems and 
ways of assisting Individual children. If a developmental -preven- 
tative model Is considered to be the most desirable, time must be 
made available for small group study to carefully define what that 
means at every level. 

4) Group worilL might desirably be expanded In the following 
ways; a) teacher In-service training In areas of jointly Iden- 
tified need at each Individual school; b) group counseling with 
children; and, c) group discussions with parents oriented around 
3 developmental -preventative concept. In considering the third 
aspects of this recommendation, group-parent discussions whose 
children are of pre-school age might be a significant preventative 
step. 

Garth J. Blackham, PH.O. 

Arizona State University 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE OLYMPIA ELEMENTARY COUNSELING PROGRAM 

The guidance and counseling programs In the elementary 
schools of Olympia have developed quite well In the short period 
In which they have been In operation. It Is to be expected that 
a number of years will be required for full development. The 
observations which follow may suggest areas of strength which can 
be springboards for further development and perhaps may Indicate 
needs which must be met to enhance such development. 

Olympia Is very fortunate to have begun Its program with five 
fine counselors whose personal and professional development assures 
a high calibre of counseling services. The perceptiveness of 
children and parents show plainly that the counselors have pro- 
vided a clear model of the counseling relationship. 

The children who have worked with a counselor are well aware 
that counseling helps you to"understand yourself" and to "understand 
other people". They said many times that they liked the counselor 
because he has a sense of humor and because "he gets right down on 
>ur level". But most of all they like "being able to tell him 
what they think and feel". Their evaluations may be summed up In 
the following quetes: "He makes me feel Important": "He helps 

you know you can read better than you eygj- knew you could"; "He 
helps you read better". Note how Insightful they were In recog- 
nizing the relationship of feelings about self and academic ach- 

ievementa 

It was gratifying to see the wide use of group counseling# 
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The children recognize this as a valuable learning experience, as 
Is evident In such statements as; "1 see that children think 
differently about things, but It doesn*t bother me so much when 
1 get to know therrr'; **V/e help each other solve problems"} "Every 
child should have a chance to be In a group"; "V/e even talk about 
grownup problems". Could this be an attempt to understand adult 
expectations? 

In general the counselors have spent considerable time In 
working with children In crisis. This Is understandable and It Is 
necessary to provide some measure of support for teachers in their 
efforts to survive the pressures of a modern school. It was en" 
couraging to find some groups of children who were In counseling 
as a learning process and not for remediation. The counselors 
have demonstrated competency to help children In trouble and now 
It Is to be hoped that they will mo«e In the direction of preven- 
tion and development as soon as possible, to avoid stereotyping 
themselves as "psycho-therapists". It Is even more Important to 
move away from remediation per se In order to assure ah Impact on 
the total education program. 

Teachers In general seem to seek the services of the counselor, 
but there Is a need for more feedback to teachers. Teacher percep- 
tiveness seems to vary not In terms of counselor relationships, 
but rather In terms of administrative leadership in developing 
orientation procedures and in providing opportunities for teacher- 
counselor confrontations. If such teacher-counselor Interactions 

o 

ERIC 
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are to be effective a favorable time free from pressures needs to 
be made available. One principal felt that the teachers In the 
school were not completely aware of their own Involvement In the 
guidance process. Where teachers have become actively Involved In 
the guidance process they are very perceptive of the Impact of the 
counselor's work» not only on the behavior of children as learners, 
but also upon teacher-pupil Interactions In the classroom. Expec- 
tations and goals may need to be clarified In some schools. If 
expectations are unrealistic, It will be difficult to develop a 
prograiTi of guidance which will permeate the entire education pro- 
gram. 

The vwJnselors have been effective In Individual teacher 
conferencing and tn helping with parent conferencing procedures. 
There Is a need however, for more wprk with groups of teachers. 
Administrator, teachers and counselor need to define the specific 
goals and the focus of effort In each school. As Or. Blackham 
pointed out different schools have different needs. The nature 
of the school population, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
staff should determine the points of emphasis in each guidance 
program. Teachers seem to be asking for In-service assistance 
and specific planning for small or large groups of teachers Is a 
must If a program Is to develop In full measure. While the prin- 
cipal has a major responsibility to provide for such assistance, 
the counselor must offer leadership In helping the staff discover 
Its needs, for such help, and then must provide services which will 
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meet these- needs*. Here lies the best approach to Improving In* 
struct ion through Increased teacher awareness of the Interactions 
In the cl ass room, thus allowing a teacher to become more creative 
In developing stimulating and growth producing classroom experiences. 
The teacher Is expected to be an expert’ In methods of Instruction 
and the counselor Is expected to be an expert In human relations 
and In changing behavior. Teachers have a right to expect a great 
deal of help In the area of human Interactions. 

The teacher^counselor and pupil "counselor ratios are much too 
large to enable any school to develop a total program of guidance. 
Some of the schools recognizing this have set priorities upon the 
use of counselor time next year. Emphasis In such cases Is upon 
early Identification of developmental and learning needs of child- 
ren wUh a focti on work with kindergarten and first grade child- 
ren. This Is to be commended but It Is Important to recognize 
that guiJance Is a developmental process which complements Instruct- 
ion and which is essential in any total ed«i,at Ion process. Every 
child is entitled to a full guidance experience* This means the 
full development of the guidance programs In Olympiads schools 
must await a more adequate supply of counselors. V/e further note, 
that as Instruction recognizes the need to provide unique services 
to children through special education, so, guidance must provide 
for the unique needs of some children through services of special- 
ists In the school system and In the community. It Is to be regret- 
ted that the services of the school psychologists are reserved for 
the children In Special Education. We noted a reel Interest on 
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the part of psychologists to have a role in the totai education 
program. It is interesting to note that the psychoiogists were 
pieased with their contacts with the counselors* A number expres** 
sed appreciation of the fact that their work had been enhanced 
when a counseior had been invoived* It seems appropriate to note 
In this report that a full team of specialists may be needed to 
assure a full and rich educational experience for every child. 

But can society afford to aim for less than this if it ever hopea 
to solve the multitude of problems so prevalent today? 

The physical facilities in many of the schools leave much to 
be desired. While it is true that counseling is a matter of per- 
sons and not facilities there does remain the need eventually to 
determine what will constitute adequate facilities for a total 
program. V/e must note the need to give more attention to the use 
of play media as a means of communication which Is natural to child- 
hood. Play is the bhild*s best approach to growth and provides op- 
portunity for experiences which lie close to feelings* There is 
a need to explore the possibilities in this medium of expression. 

V/e close this report by emphasizing the fine work which has 
been done this year. V/e also note that there is probably no school 
system In better gear for moving toward the more Ideal guidance 




program* Progress which sometimes seems to be made slowly Is 
cumulative and In a very few years fantastic results can be 
apparent. Congratulations on a job well begun aad best wishes 
for continued progress* 



Anna Meeks^Ph* D* 
Oregon State University 



